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We are proud to introduce our newest 
patriotic operetta, Our America, express- 
ly created for grade and junior high 
school presentation. The book and lyrics 
are by Mary Carolyn Davies and Don 
Wilson, the music by Geoffrey O’Hara. 
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Our America beautifully depicts, in song 
and drama, three momentous and stirring 
events in the glorious history of our coun- 
try. These are the arrival of the May- 
flower at Plymouth Rock, the presentation 
of the flag by Betsy Ross to General George 
Washington and the immortal address of 
Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg. 
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This patriotic operetta may be pro- 
duced effectively either with or without 
scenery and costumes. Settings for per- 
formance in the classroom or on an emp- 
ty stage are graphically illustrated. 

* * & & 


The songs in Our America, both ori- 
ginal and traditional, are simple and tune- 
ful. They are written for solo, unison 
singing, and two-part chorus. 
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The absorbing story in this operetta is 
historically accurate to the minutest de- 
tail. Certain events, long the subject of 
much controversy, have been investigated 
thoroughly and the correct versions used. 


* * * * 


To date, no more inspiring and enter- 
taining patriotic operetta with a refreshing 
musical approach, has been written for 
young students. It is particularly timely 
today, in that through historical sequence, 
Our America describes our country’s fight 
for freedom. 

ek -* 

We offer this operetta [price 75c] with 
the sincere hope that it will be a source 
of entertainment and inspiration to parti- 
cipants and audience alike. 
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HE TIME is ripe for wide- 
spread development of com- 
munity music activities. The idea 
that music is a “luxury” item has 


disappeared. Music is now so much 
a part of the normal daily living of 
the great portion of our people that 
it is regarded by most of them as 
one of the essentials of their life. 


Yet, despite the tremendous 
growth of the amount of music 
available to constantly increasing 


audiences, millions of people remain 
without facilities for hearing “live” 
performances of good music. More 
and more local symphony orchestras 
are being organized. Concert artists 
have never been more heavily 
booked—even with their many ap- 
pearances before service groups and 
in spite of the exigencies of war 
travel. Those orchestras and opera 
companies that take to the road have 
a greater demand for their book- 
ings than ever before. But even so, 
there are thousands of American 
communities (and they are not all 
small ones either) in which there is 
only a meager fare of good music 


performance. 


Very few American communities 
are without some kind of local ama- 
teur music organizations, but all too 
often these groups do not draw their 
membership from the community as 
a whole, nor do they have commun- 
ity-wide support. The same is some- 
times true of the sponsorship of con- 
cert series, There is no general com- 
munity organization of the kind that 
should rightly provide an over-all 
plan for the development of local 
music resources, both amateur and 
professional. 

One of the greatest handicaps en- 
countered in connection with the 
building of amateur organizations is 
that of adequate housing. When 
headquarters for amateur orchestras 
and choruses must be established in 
schools, churches, lodge rooms, ar- 
mories, and the like, there is a limi- 
tation of interest in participation be- 
cause, with the possible exception of 
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these facilities have direct 
certain sections of the 
community. Even when a municipal 
auditorium is available it is unlikely 
to be of such construction as to pro- 
vide for other than large perform- 
ances. Not often do they have rooms 
and cquipment that would meet the 
needs of the many and varied com- 
munity music enterprises that are 
possible. Certainly many of these 
auditoriums lack any atmosphere of 
warmth and graciousness. 

As Mr. Morris points out in his 
article, the time is ripe for people 
who are interested in commun- 
ity music development to think 
about organization and_ building 
plans. It seems safe to predict that 
many war memorials will be con- 
structed. Mr. Morris asks what bet- 
ter form they could take than that 
of community music centers—some- 
thing that can be of daily use and 
value to the entire community and 
at the same time serve the art that 
is usually called the universal lan- 
guage. 

New projects of this kind call for 
much work and planning in ad- 
vance. They are not created over- 
night by some simple move of an 
alderman or a council member. 
They must have the backing of 
those citizens who are truly con- 
cerned with the cultural life of the 
communities in which they live and 
work. All musicians — performers, 
private teachers, choir directors, 
school music educators, glee club 
and chorus conductors, orchestra di- 
rectors, music merchants—must band 
together to provide the kind of sup- 
port that will be necessary for suc- 


cess. 


We present the story of the New 
York City Center of Music and 
Drama, Inc. in order that people in 
all parts of the country may see what 
has been started in a city which is 
the musical capital of the world, 
and at the same time a city in which 
a large portion of its citizens are 
without opportunity to hear good 


schools, 
relation to 
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music at prices which they can al- 
ford. If that problem exists in a city 
which contains the world’s greatest 
concentration of professional musi- 
cians, then it must be a generally 
prevalent one. 

We do not present the New York 
City Center as a model for another 
community. Each and 
must plan according to 
sources. However, in the develop- 
ment of the New York City Cente 
there is a story of faith in an idea 
and of energy and inspiration in its 
founding and operation. We believe 
that it will be of interest to many. 


town city 


its own re- 
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By George Gershwin 


FASCINATING RHYTHM 
LIZA 

SOMEBODY LOVES ME 
"S WONDERFUL 


By Cole Porter 


BLOW GABRIEL BLOW 

I GET A KICK OUT OF YOU 
*NIGHT AND DAY 

YOU'RE THE TOP 


By Raymond Scott 

IN AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
DRAWING ROOM 

POWERHOUSE 

TOY TRUMPET, THE 


By Victor Herbert 


ITALIAN STREET SONG 
TO THE LAND OF MY OWN ROMANCE 
TOYLAND 


By Schwartz-Dietz 
LOUISIANA HAYRIDE 
YOU AND THE NIGHT AND THE MUSIC 


By Rodgers and Hart 


GIRL FRIEND, THE 
THOU SWELL 


By Erwin-Rotter 
I KISS YOUR HAND, MADAME 


By Con Conrad 


CONTINENTAL, THE 


By Meyer-Kahn-Ceasar 
CRAZY RHYTHM 


By Albert W. Ketelbey 


IN A MONASTERY GARDEN 


By Henderson-DeS ylva-Brown 
JUST A MEMORY 
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The New York City Center— 
“A Dream Come True’ 


By F. H. LaGUARDIA 





Mayor LaGuardia has long been 
widely known as a champion of mu- 
He believes 
that the responsibility of a city’s 


sic and the other arts. 


chief executive extends into the cul- 
tural life of the people, and that 
modern administration must pro- 
vide support for art centers and 


other cultural projects. 





UT WE haven't stopped dream- 

ing yet! The idea of the New 
York City Center of course is not 
original. Cities in the older Euro- 
pean countries have had municipal 
opera and municipal playhouses for 
many years. The distinction that our 
New York Center has is that it is 
not subsidized. The City aids it in 
many ways, but appropriates no 
funds for its operation. Public-spir- 
ited citizens underwrote the initial 
cost of organization. 

The purposes of the New York 
City Center (and we inave not been 
able to live up entirely to the ulti- 
mate plan) are: first, to offer an op- 
portunity to young artists, singers, 
and instrumentalists as well as actors; 
second, to provide a place for pre- 
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senting new works of American art- 
ists, and third, to bring to a larger 
group of our people standard plays, 
as well as hit plays, music, and opera, 
at prices within their reach. 

We have already produced many 
plays, both musical and dramatic, 
and thousands of people who other- 
wise would never have heard or seen 
these productions have had the op- 
portunity of attending them. We 
have presented some original works, 
particularly in music. We have been 
able to give short seasons of sym- 
phony concerts and seasons of opera. 

The Center is controlled by a 
board of directors of public-spirited 








men and women who devote a great 
deal of time to administration, pro- 
duction, and details, far above and 
beyond the usual duties of a mem- 
ber of a board. The chairman of the 
board is the Honorable Newbold 
Morris, President of the City Coun- 
cil, who gives a great deal of time 
and attention to the management 
and business end of the enterprise. 
Assistant to the President is Mr. Paul 
Moss, who contributes a great deal 
to the activities and personnel of 
production. Elsewhere in this issue 
more information will be found con- 
cerning the personalities who make 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Mr. Morris, president of the Council of the City of New 


York and chairman of the board of directors of the City 


Center, writes of the Center’s beginnings and development. 





City Center Organization 


By NEWBOLD MORRIS 


HE success of the New York 

City Center of Music and 
Drama, Inc., is apparently coming 
to be well known in many parts of 
the country. Municipal officials, com- 
munity and civic leaders, educators 
and many others interested in the 
cultural life of their communities 
write to inquire of the purpose and 
plan of our Center, the manner: of 
its origin, and the history of its 
founding and development. While 
this information has appeared in 
piecemeal fashion in many news 
stories, it is my purpose here to sum- 
marize it briefly so that it may be 
easily available to anyone interested 
in the City Center idea. 

Municipal sponsorship of music 
and drama projects is still a compara- 
tively rare thing in our country, even 
though thousands of libraries and 
museums receive financial support 
from local government budgets. The 
founding of music and drama cen- 
ters will require a large amount of 
hard work and ingenuity on the part 
of backers, and each locality will 
have to take advantage of every 
favorable opportunity and situation 
—just as New York City did and is 
still doing. 

In 1938, Mayor LaGuardia ap- 
pointed me as the city’s representa- 
tive on the WPA Music Project. 
Under the sponsorship of that Proj- 
ect, two symphony orchestras, a sym- 
phonic band, and various instru- 
mental and choral ensembles gave 
concerts in all parts of the city. 





While these concerts enjoyed a cer- 
tain amount of artistic success, at- 
tracted fair-sized audiences, and 
afforded a temporary income to the 
musicians, they were not the right 
answer to the problem of providing 
musical enjoyment to our vast popu- 
lation. The musicians greatly pre- 
ferred to be members of self-support- 
ing organizations, and did not wish 
to perform in the name of relief. So 
far as audiences are concerned, I am 
confident that they were willing to 
pay reasonable amounts for tickets 
in order to support the musicians 
who provided them with their musi- 
cal fare. I believe that the vast ma- 
jority of our people are always ready 
to “pay their way” in proportion to 
the adequacy of their incomes. So the 
question was: How could it be 
planned for the musicians to earn 
their living in a dignified, profes- 
sional manner and at the same time 
provide the public with high-quality 
performances at low prices? 

Our experience with WPA audi- 
ences and performers provided the 
background for an experimental se- 





ries of concerts held first in the Ra- 
dio City Center Theater and later in 
the Metropolitan Opera House and 
Carnegie Hall. From the very start ot 
these concerts the house was sold out. 
A top price of $1.00 was established, 
and thousands of people who had 
previously been able to secure only 
standing room for an amount any- 
where near that suddenly found 
themselves comfortably seated while 
listening to excellent concerts. 

These performances provided con- 
clusive evidence of the need for in- 
expensive concerts for thousands of 
people who simply could not afford 
to pay the usual high prices; people 
who were real music lovers and to 
whom concerts should not be denied 
because of high cost any more than 
should their use of the public schools, 
libraries, and museums. We had a 
great audience and we had fine mu- 
sicians, but they had no “home” of 
their own in which to hear and _ per- 
form popular-priced concerts. 

This was the situation at the time 
when the city came into possession 
of Mecca Temple, former headquar- 
ters of the Masonic Shriners, because 
of three years of non-payment of 
taxes. As one of the city officials who 
would have to solve the problem of 
use or disposal of this building, I 
had occasion to make a good exami- 
nation of it. It had long been unused 
and neglected, but even casual in- 
spection disclosed that it had excel- 
lent qualities for a city cultural 
center. 

In the south end of this building. 
facing on 55th Street, we found an 
auditorium which seats 2,800 people. 
The huge north end, facing on 56th 
Street, contains three large rooms of 
about 4,000 square feet each—all 
equipped with pipe organs — and 
many additional rooms of varying 
size. An excellent building in which 
to house music and drama activities, 
both large and small! 

No responsible purchaser could be 
found by the city. We advertised for 
bids for leasing the property, but the 
three that were received were unsat- 
isfactory. It was an opportune time 
to strike for the establishment of a 
center for cultural activities. The 
Mayor and the Comptroller agreed 
that the venture was well worth try- 
ing. 

The next move was the formation 
of a membership corporation of the 
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kind that usually operates libraries 
and museums—a corporation in 
which no director or incorporator 
can derive any personal profit, a 
public institution for public service. 
The incorporators included people 
who represented a great variety of 
social and economic backgrounds 
and organizations. All of them be- 
lieved that such a venture would be 
of great value to the life of the city. 


Business Arrangement 


At the first meeting of the Board 
of Directors they elected as president, 
Mayor LaGuardia, who had _ long 
nurtured the idea of such an insti- 
tution. An agreement was made 
whereby the city would collect from 
the corporation a rental equal to the 
yearly taxes and would share equally 
with the corporation any net profits 
after maintenance and operating 
costs were paid. The amount re- 
tained as profit by the corporation 
would be used in the development 
of future educational and. artistic 
plans. 

When we began to prepare the 
building for our project we found 
that the War Production Board 
would not approve our application 
for materials for the moderate 
amount of renovation which we had 
planned. So we had to content our- 
selves with a cleaning and painting 
job for the time being. 

Since the brilliant dedication of 
the City Center by a New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony concert on De- 
cember 11, 1943, we have presented 
an impressive array of musical and 
dramatic events. Our New York City 
Symphony Orchestra and our Opera 
Company are now well established 
in their own home and headquarters. 
We have seen many thousands ol, 
people enjoying themselves at our 
opera performances, dramas, ballets, 
orchestral concerts, and folk opera 
performances—all at low prices. Yet 
all of these activities must be self- 
supporting. There is no budget of 
municipal funds to provide for defi- 
cits! It is true that some productions 
have incurred losses, but these have 
been made up by the profits of the 
more successful ones. 

There is not space here for a de- 
tailed accounting of the managerial 
and financial aspects of our organi- 
zation. Our affairs are carefully ad- 
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ministered, and financial problems 
are given as serious consideration as 
they would receive in any other well- 
operated business. Let no one think 
that we can go off on some tangent 
and then expect the City of New 
York to pay the bills. That just can't 
happen! The structure of the organi- 
zation and the nature of the agree- 
ment with the city do not permit it. 
To achieve this kind of operation 
does require one kind of subsidy, 
however—a subsidy of greatest im- 
portance and one which cannot be 
evaluated in terms of dollars and 
cents. It is the interest, cooperation, 
and hard work of public-minded citi- 
zens who believe that all the people 
should have access to artistic per- 
formances of music and drama. Such 
citizens must be the backbone of any 
enterprise of this kind. Without 
them it has no chance to succeed. 

I doubt if our experience in the 
founding of the New York City 
Center can be of much value to any 
other city or town in so far as spe- 
cific details are concerned. I doubt 
that any two cities can approach the 
problem in the same manner. It is 
a matter of each one’s realizing as 
best it can upon whatever resources 
and opportunities are available. Our 
task has been both easier and more 
difficult because of conditions which 
exist only in New York City. Every 
city will find that it has its own pe- 
culiar problems. 


Justification of Belief 


If the story of the New York City 
Center has value to any other com- 
munity, it is principally because we 
have justified our belief in an insti- 
tution which will provide great cul- 
tural facilities to all the people who 
are hungry for them. If any com- 
munity has a sufficient number of 
civic-minded citizens and organiza- 
tions who hold the belief that real 
culture is a democratic proposition, 
some way of building a cultural cen- 
ter can be found. It may be small at 
the beginning, but it will grow if it 
is backed by the proper kind and 
amount of faith. 

For. that matter, we do not at 
present regard our New York City 
Center as anything more than a be- 
ginning. We have in mind many 
cultural activities, both amateur and 


(Continued on page 44) 
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OPERA IN ACTION. Dorothy Kir- STAGE DESIGN. 
sten, Mack Harrell, and John Hamill tor, 12. A. 
in a scene from “La Traviata,” 
the Center's popular offerings. 


L. to r.: José Ruben, stage direc- BALLET. 
Condell, scenic designer, and Laszlo 
Halasz, music director, inspect a new stage set for 
City Center Opera Company performances. 


Frederic Franklin and Alexandra Da) 
lova in a scene in “Le Beau Danube,” one of 
popular presentations of the Ballet Russe de Mo 
Carlo in its regular seasons at the City Cen 


one of 


SCENES AT 
NEW YORK CITY CENTER 





SOLOIST AND COMPOSER. Roman 
Totenberg and Samuel Barber re- 
hearse Mr. Barber’s violin 
before its City Center 


AUDITIONS. The development of new talent is 
one of the stated objectives of the City Center. 
Here are several applicants for chairs in the New 
York City Symphony awaiting their turn. 


CONDUCTOR AT WORK. A characteristic pose 
the director of the New York City Symphon 
Leopold Stokowski, who has labored hard and lon 
in the development of this new orchestra. 


concerto 
performance. 





xandra Di opersQONAL INSTRUCTION. Leopold Stokowski, OPERA CHORUS. Mr. Halasz is a firm believer in YOUNG LISTENERS. Onc 
» one of tif director of the New York City Symphony, rehearses the best of ensemble singing in his opera produc- 
SSE de Mo ©. difficult flute passage with one of the many young tions. 
City Cent members of the orchestra. 


of the 
main objectives of the Center is th 
Here is a section of the opera chorus at providing of concerts for the musi 
work in careful and serious rehearsal of its part education of the city’s young people 





' FIRST ANNIVERSARY. On the occasion of the first anniversary of the New COLLEGIATE CHORALE. 
York City Center, José Iturbi played a memorable concert Seen here, left 
to right, are Paul Moss, Mr. Iturbi, Newbold Morris, and Mayor LaGuardia, 
the Mayor in the role of official cake sampler. 


Robert Shaw and a section of 
his noted organization in an informal pose The Col 
legiate Chorale is a very important amateur music activity 
housed in the City Center. 


‘istic pose ¢ STAR AND MENTOR. Dorothy Kirsten, one ol TWO-MAN RECITAL. Larry Adler, the man with DRAMA IN THE HOUSE. Newbold 
Symphon the principals of the City Center Opera Company, the harmonica, and Paul Draper. dancer, as seen Morris talks things over with Gertrude 
aa lon | listens to words of wisdom from Grace “core, in a recital given at the City Center—a very popu Lawrence before her City Center pe 


tra opera star who sponsored her career. lar event with encores and encores. formance of the play “Susan and God 

















HIGHLIGHT YOUR PROGRAM 


Henry Sophin REVISIONS IN 
AMERICAN ORCHESTRA EDITION 


Beethoven Egmont. Overture 3.00 5.75 7.85 
Glinka ~—Russlan and Ludmilla. 

Overture 3.00 5.75 7.85 
Herold —Zampa. Overture In Preparation 
Moussorgsky -—A Night On Bald Mountain 4.00 8.00 10.25 
Rimsky-Korsakoff—-The Russian Easter 8.75 10.75 
Sibelius —Finlandia. Tone Poem... 2.25 5.00 7.00 


Strauss —Blue 


Strauss —Perpetuum Mobile 4.25 6.15 
Tschaikowsky —Capriccio Italien : 7.75 10.00 
Weber —Oberon. Overture : 5.00 6.75 


CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
by George _ om 


A Galliard (SATB A-Cap.) (CM 4705)--Staden 
God Comes From His Heaven Today (SSATTB A-Cap) 


(CM638 )—Schein 


Innsbruck, I Now Must Leave Thee (SATB A-Cap) 


(CM4704)—Isaac 


Student Song (SSATB A-Cap) (CM4722)—Schein 
The Ringing of The Bells (SSATBB A-Cap) (CM4703)— 





Introducing “PRONOUNCING GUIDE” 


FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF SINGING 


by thle 1]. Jones, MI. Seving Suitil, Roku B. Wall, 


A number of eminent linguists have helped the authors in preparing the ‘Guide 


of Pronunciation” for French, Italian, Spanish, and German. 


explanatory Preface; a Table of phonetic symbols with the sound of each de- 
scribed; a Key to the pronunciation of the letters of the language; a Table of 


common terminations; and the pronouncing Vocabulary itself. 


Price $1.50 





CARL FISCHER, INC. 





Score Set A Set B 


Danube. Waltz.... 2.00 4.00 6.25 


It includes an 
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Potentialities of the 
City Center Ideal 


By LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 





Mr. Stokowski, conductor of the New York City Symphony, 


believes that the establishment of city centers will do 


much for the cultural development of the nation. 





Y ideal for the City Center of 

New York is to create a sym- 
phony orchestra which will be an 
eloquent instrument playing con- 
certs for grown-ups, youths, and 
children and giving performances of 
standard operas as well as operas 
that are being composed today. At 
the same time the City Center should 
make all of these performances avail- 
able to even those with very small 
incomes. I should like to see this 
ideal extended to all the arts—paint- 
ing, sculpture, drama, poetry, archi- 
tecture, and the dance as well as the 
graphic arts. The program of a city 
center should include all the great 
creations in art of the past and 
should also encourage the creation 
of art in every form here and now. 
City centers can be created all 
over the country. They can aid one 
another by telling of their experi- 
ences, of their difficulties, and of 
how they found ways to overcome 
these difficulties. 


At the New York City Center we 
are finding wonderful talent in mu- 
sic. For example, we presented 
Bach’s Concerto for Four Pianos re- 
cently. All four pianists were young, 
not yet widely known, but highly 
talented and showed great promise 
for the future. This program gave 
the public the opportunity to hear 
a rarely performed composition of 
Bach’s, and at the same time gave 
four talented young Americans the 
opportunity for a public appearance. 
This is only one example of the 
many things that can be done to 
stimulate and encourage talented 
artists of every kind all over the 
United States—in our own commu- 
nity or wherever else we have the 
good fortune to find talent. 

In our programs with the New 
York City Symphony my aim is to 
offer as many as possible of the out- 
standing compositions of the great 
masters, but at the same time to 
present to the public the most in- 








NEW YORK CITY SYMPHONY 
Season 1945-1946 


12 Monday Symphonies at 8:30 P. M. 


Series opens October 8 


6 Tuesday Symphonies at 6:00 P. M. 
Series opens October 9? 


5 Thursday Symphonies for Young Americans 


Dates to be announced 
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teresting examples of music that is 
being composed today in the United 
States, in Central and South Amer- 
ica, and in the various countries of 
Europe. By this means we give op- 
portunity to the composer to know 
whether he has fully expressed his 
musical ideas and at the same time 
the music-loving public can keep in 
touch with the latest developments 
in the music of their own country 
and all over the civilized world. 

City centers can encourage all the 
arts. If they are established all over 
the country they can bring about an 
immense growth of cultural influ 
ences that will be valuable to the 
morale of all communities and the 
whole nation. One example may be 
seen in the rapid growth of the New 
York City Symphony into one of the 
major orchestras of the country and 
an equally rapid growth of a public 
for this orchestra which includes two 
kinds of people: those who have long 
been music lovers, and those who 
are now for the first time realizing 
the beauty and inspiration that mu- 
sic can bring to them. 

It would be a wonderful thing if 
a similar increase in the number of 
new music lovers could take place 
in every community of the United 
States. This is definitely possible if 
we hold to the ideal and determina- 
tion of making music available to 
everyone — rich and poor, experi- 
enced and inexperienced—so that 
everyone is welcome and no one is 
shut out. This can lead to a wonder- 
ful flowering of art and culture all 
over the United States which will be 
the birthright of every man, woman, 
and child. 
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America at the PIANO 


and 


— 


A NEW SERIES 


MONG forthcoming publications, C. C. Birchard and Company 

soon will announce Young America at the Piano and Young 
America at the Violin, companion courses prepared and edited by 
Raymond Burrows, Ernest E. Harris and Ella Mason Ahearn. 

With this new series, parents, children and teachers will have 
common cause for rejoicing. Lessons in the studio and classroom 
may be continued in the home or in informal groups after school as 
a pleasurable activity to be enjoyed by all concerned. 

Wherever feasible, the separate piano and violin books use the 
same material. The young pianist and the young violinist may 
practice and play together. Where the ideal of teaching piano funda- 
mentals or violin technique requires independent material, the 
books go their separate ways; but the frequent use of a parallel 
repertory is a unique, pioneer feature that offers rich promise of 
accomplishing that much-desired “carry over’’ between formal study 
and home life, so essential to the attainment of the lasting cultural 
benefits expected of music study. 

In addition, these books uphold the American ideal of bringing 
together the best culture of all parts of the world. The series includes 
compositions by such masters as Beethoven, Brahms, Gluck, Haydn, 
Heller, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, ‘Tchaikovsky, and many others, 
as well as folk songs from fourteen different lands. 


Both books are delightfully illustrated by Martha Powell Setchell. 


PIANO BOOKS by VIOLIN BOOKS by 





THAT BRIDGES THE GAP BETWEEN 
MUSIC STUDY AND THE HOME — 


EDITED BY 
RAYMOND 
BURROWS 


ERNEST E. 
HARRIS 


ELLA MASON 
AHEARN 


BOOK I for Piano and 
BOOK I for Violin now 
in press. Two additional 
books for each instrument i 
nearly ready. Watch for 
further announcements and 
see your local dealer. 


RAYMOND BURROWS and ELLA MASON AHEARN ERNEST E. HARRIS, RAYMOND BURROWS and ELLA MASON AHEARN 


‘a CA irchard on (0. 
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Editor’s Note: We submitted to Mr. 
Halasz ten questions having to do with 
the growth and development of opera 
in the United States, the contribution of 
the New York City Center to the cause 
of opera, and the possible effect of the 
establishment of additional City Centers 
throughout the country. Here are the 
questions and Mr. Halasz’ replies. 


1. In general, what can City Cen- 
ter opera productions do for opera 
production in the United States? 

The success of the City Center 
opera productions will help opera in 
general throughout the United States 
by demonstrating that each large city 
can develop its own City Center and 
within that Center its own opera 
company, and thus not be depend- 
ent on traveling opera companies or 
the presentation of performances 
with few stars and no ensemble. 

2. What does the City Center ven- 
ture offer that has not been previ- 
ously available? 

This venture is offering for the 
first time an opera company in which 
experienced and inexperienced, well- 
known and nameless artists are 
welded into a complete production 
unit which features the perform- 
ances themselves in the true spirit 
of opera with equal attention paid 
to dramatic and musical aspects. Of 
additional importance is the fact 
that this is done practically without 
financial loss. 

3. What benefits does the City 
Center provide to the public? To 
young artists? 

The City Center provides the pub- 
lic the opportunity to see and hear, 
for a top price of $2.00, well-inte- 
grated performances, with a chorus 
and orchestra of fifty each and com- 
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City 


Center Opera and 


Opera in America 


By LASZLO HALASZ 


Director, City Center Opera Company 


petent soloists—all well rehearsed. 

Young artists participating have 
the benefit of more adequate prepa- 
ration in their roles than has ever 
been available elsewhere in the 
United States, with no cost to them- 
selves, and with the assurance of a 
chance to be heard. 

4. Will the City Center opera pro- 
gram work principally toward the 
presentation of standard, established 
operas with traditional production 
techniques and routines? 

The City Center opera program 
works principally toward the pre- 
sentation of operas which the pub- 
lic wants to hear. It is difficult to 
define a “standard” opera and a so- 
called “new” opera. In my opinion, 
for example, “Manon Lescaut,” by 
Puccini, and “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” by Wagner, are standard 
operas, or shall I say that they should 
be standard, but I am certain that 
many will disagree with me. 


Modern Techniques 


In no way is the City Center 
following traditional production 
techniques and routines. The tre- 
mendous amount of staging re- 
hearsal in which we follow the 
drama instead of so-called tradition 
and the scenic concepts in which we 
freely use projection and modern 
theatrical techniques have already 
established a new trend in opera—a 
trend toward the realization that 
opera need not be bad theater in 
order to be recognized as opera. 

5. To what extent will the City 
Center endeavor to present and serve 
as a workshop for new American 
operas? 


The success of the City Center 
opera should encourage the writing 
of American operas. The entirely 
new large audiences which now 
come to our productions strictly be- 
cause they are certain of superior 
entertainment will come also to per- 
formances of such new American 
operas as we feel merit production. 

6. Is the American public really 
interested in listening to opera 
other than the familiar ones? 

The interest shown in productions 
such as “Manon Lescaut,” “Martha,” 
and “Gypsy Baron” is proof that the 
American public is interested in the 
less familiar operas as well as the 
familiar ones. 

7. Is “the opera,” as it is generally 
conceived, a competent vehicle for a 
modern, entertaining combination 
of music and drama? 

Opera as conceived in our theater 
should be a competent vehicle for a 
modern combination of music and 
drama. It was so intended by the 
composers and text writers. It is the 
fault of old-fashioned productions 
and the star system, with their lack 
of rehearsals and an unchangeable 
conception of the star performer, 
that opera has not been made into 
well-integrated performances with 
high dramatic quality. 

8. Are opera companies, as they 
are usually organized, directed, and 
trained, competent to produce newer 
musico-drama forms that may be 
evolved? 

I sincerely hope that through our 
efforts to make our operas dramatic- 
ally and theatrically acceptable to 
a public which expects good theater 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Why should this non-partisan weekly NBC series—presenting 
the State Department, congressional leaders of both major parties and 
public spokesmen—be required listening for every citizen? 


EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR., Secretary of State, answers: 


“It is to put before the people of 
the United States the facts about 
the proposed world organization 
that the Department of State has 
undertaken this series of broad- 
casts. I like to think that our 
people will study these proposals 

= which are so significant to the 
destiny of all mankind. 

“It is my belief, and the belief of my col- 
leagues in the Department, that our duty in this 
regard is to put the facts before the country and 
let the facts speak for themselves. This is the 
democratic method. It is the only method that 
will be acceptable to our people.” 





iin Be iy 





NILES TRAMMELL, President of NBC, answers: 


“The prime concern of every 
American citizen today must in- 
evitably be America’s foreign re- 
lations. 

**Winning of the war comes first. 
But as vital as winning it is the 
necessity for finding means ofkeep- 
ing it won. 

‘The search for these means is, in a democ- 
racy, the responsibility of the citizens, who must 
provide enlightened support for their leaders. 

“It is for the purpose of contributing to the 
enlightenment of all our people in this vital field 
that the National Broadcasting Company 
launches this series, ‘OUR FoREIGN Poticy’.” 


ON THE NBC NETWORK SATURDAYS, 7:00-7:30 P.M. (EWT) 


See local program listings for time and day on your NBC Station 


An NBC University-of-the-Air feature series presented by the independent radio 
stations affiliated with the NBC network and the National Broadcasting Company 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 


1945—RADIO'S 25th ANNIVERSARY—PLEDGED TO VICTORY! 
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Government Support of the Arts 


By CLAIRE R. REIS 





Much has been said but little has been done in the United 


States concerning government subsidy for the arts. 


Mrs. 


Reis, secretary of the New York City Center, comments on 


government sponsored projects in other countries. 





BILL introduced in Al- 
bany about a year ago “ 


was 
“to 
devise ways and means for the im- 
provement and promotion of music, 
drama, and the fine arts in the post- 
war period.” This problem had been 
raised in Washington at intervals, 
and Senator Baum’s Bill Number 
1128 once more took up the cudgels. 

Shall the arts be subsidized? And 
if so, by the Federal Government or 
the states? Would such a measure be 
part of our democratic way of life? 
Does the question deserve a hearing 
during war days? The whisper that 
started some years ago has risen to 
a shout that perhaps next year, per- 
haps in a decade, will drown out 
voices that always chorus nay to a 
subsidy of the arts. That this shout 
will be heard is inevitable but before 
it will be heeded several barriers 
must be overcome. One carries the 
legend: “The propagation of na- 
tional culture has no place in the 
war effort’; another, “Our fore- 
fathers fled from the Old World. We 
do not want any pattern of Euro- 
pean subsidies tried out here”; an- 
other, “If the artist can’t make his 
way let him change his profession.” 

It is true that the war effort in 
terms of munitions, airplanes, ships, 
and tanks deserves to be backed up 
by the full strength of every civilian. 
And yet a vast number of the mem- 
bers of our Armed Forces during 
their service overseas have been in- 
troduced for the first time to good 
music and fine theater. This new 
experience may have proved to be a 
solace or a morale builder and, as 
civilians, they will have a greater 
interest in these arts. 

Katherine Cornell recently re- 
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turned from an overseas tour with 
“The Barretts of Wimpole Street.” 
In speaking of soldier audiences she 
said “Fifty per cent of these boys 
have never been in a theater or seen 
a stage performance. There was an 
earnestness about them and a crav- 
ing to be taken out of their sur- 
roundings mentally which brought 
forth the best in us all. You can’t 
fool GI Joe—he knows what is real.” 
It would be too bad if GI Joe came 
back to his home town and never 
saw another opera or another play, 
if he saw them in his memory’s eye 
only, and in the frame of battle. 
Many a veteran who has already 
been returned to civilian life is seek- 
ing education and recreation on a 
level far beyond his prewar reach. 
His cultural vista may have broad- 
ened in the seeing of foreign lands 
and ways or in a military hospital 
where the reconditioning program 
for the convalescent demands “the 
constructive use of leisure time in 
educational] pursuits.” He may have 


learned to play a musical instrument 
or discovered through group singing 
that he had a good voice; he may 
have participated in a dramatic pro- 
gram in the ward and found new 
talents in a workshop program in 
the arts and crafts room. 

The GI Bill of Rights promises 
the veteran a postwar training period 
but there are, naturally enough, 
limits to the bounty it can dispense. 
If the soldier should elect to study 
singing it cannot provide him with 
tickets to the Metropolitan Opera. 
If the soldier wishes to study acting 
it cannot purchase Broadway theater 
tickets for him. It would be a rosy 
future indeed that could offer the 
Veteran as a corollary to his educa- 
tion under the GI Bill of Rights, a 
civic arts program on a_ national 
scale. 


A Changing World 


As the era of the great patrons of 
art waned in Europe, a system of 
government subsidy was constructed 
to bridge the gap in a changing 
world without detriment to the arts. 
We must overcome the stigma that 
we, as a new country, unconsciously 
attach to some things European, and 
evaluate in our own terms the exam- 
ples from the Old World. Let us 
examine briefly some of the moves 
that have been made in other coun- 
tries. 

Great Britain: Since the beginning 
of the war, Great Britain has given 
support to the arts in a most gen- 
erous measure. The Council for the 
Encouragement of the Arts (CEMA) 
was set up in 1940 to encourage the 


(Continued on page 47) 
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The First New Idea In Band Books In 20 Years! 


ROBBINS HIT PARADE BAND BOOK 








Here within the covers of one band book are fifteen 
world-famous exclusive copyrights. These songs were 
the sensational hits of their day —and today are the all- 
time favorites of millions of Americans. No matter what 
the occasion of your band performance, Robbins Hit 


Parade Band Book will prove a hit. 


Contents 


DEEP PURPLE MANZANILLO 
MANHATTAN SERENADE DOWN ARGENTINA WAY 
DAYBREAK AURORA 

OVER THE RAINBOW FERRY-BOAT SERENADE 
THE CAISSONS GO ROLLING ALONG THE WOODPECKER SONC 
MOONLIGHT SERENADE ELMER’S TUNE 
JOSEPHINE MAIRZY DOATS 


WINGS OVER AMERICA 


ULL INSTRUMENTATION AVAILABLE Conductor Book 60c Other Books 35c 
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Ballet and City 


By SERGEI J. DENHAM 


VER a period of a great many 
years, I have often wondered 
why the United States failed to fol- 
low the example of European coun- 
tries in setting up municipal theaters 
and municipal art centers. It seemed 
strange to me that in this, the richest 
country in the world, the municipali- 
ties, with exception of a few, did not 
take a greater interest in the artistic 
education of the people. I have never 
ceased to admire the happy excep- 
tion, the city of San Francisco, where 
the War Memorial Opera House and 
the great Auditorium serve as a mag- 
nificent example of what a munici- 
pality can do for its community. I 
understand that the city fathers even 
tax the citizens for the support of 
their city’s aristic organizations. 
The education of the people from 
the point of view of art and its ap- 
preciation presents today, to my 
mind, a social problem just as im- 
portant as other problems vital to 
the welfare of the community. The 
state and municipality, being deeply 
interested in problems such as health 
and general education, must, it 
seems to me, consider the artistic 
education of the people also as an 
integral part of their obligations. 
With the facilities that are at their 
disposal, municipalities can achieve 
a great many things which are un- 
attainable for a private entrepre- 
neur, who is usually guided by purely 
commercial interests. To popularize 
art, to develop better taste, to serve 
a greater number of people, and at 
lower prices—these are a few of the 
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advantages of artistic projects spon- 
sored by municipalities, 

To me, the New York City Cen- 
ter is not an isolated experiment or 
phenomenon. It is a symbol, a long- 
awaited answer to a need which has 
been felt for a great many years and 


yet, somehow, until has_re- 


mained unfulfilled. 


now, 


To Democratize Art 


When Mr. Newbold Morris first 
mentioned his project to me, my 
mind was instantly and unreservedly 
made up. I wanted to join forces 
with him. In his project I saw great 
possibilities, and I immediately rec- 
ognized that a City Center in New 
York was bound to become that nu- 
cleus out of which, ultimately, would 
come greater and wider ideas. It not 
only satisfied my personal concept 
of the necessity to democratize art, 
but its ideology coincided with my 
personal gospel that, whereas people 
of means can always go anywhere 
they please in search of artistic edu- 
cation and culture, in the case of 





These statements of Mr. Denham, 
Ballet Russe de 


Monte Carlo, are based upon close 


director of the 


personal observation rather than 
Mr. 


in hundreds of our cities 


upon theory. Denham is at 
home 
and towns. He has great faith 
in the cultural development of our 
nation and is a firm believer in 


the idea of city centers. 





those less fortunate the process must 
be reversed—beauty and culture must 
come to them, and at a price they 
can afford to pay. 

In my opinion there is no country 
in the world today where the de- 
mand for art is so great as in Amer- 
ica. The popularity of good shows, 
drama, and ballet demonstrates that 
the people of this country are art- 
hungry, and eager to patronize all 
forms of artistic endeavor. Traveling 
with the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo on its yearly transcontinental 
tours, one cannot fail to observe to 
what extent the popularity of the 
ballet has grown in the past few 
years. The character of its audiences 
has amazingly changed. Whereas in 
the past this audience was limited to 
certain groups of “intellectuals” or 
“intelligentsia,” today it represents 
the broadest mixture of all classes, 
with young people and the working 
element of varying ages predominat- 
ing. 

So great is the demand for artistic 
education today, that I have no 
doubt that this country is bound to 
play a very important part in the 
future evolution of art in the world, 
especially so since Destiny apparently 
decreed that it be saved from the 
ravages of war and thus become an 
unmolested refuge for creative ideas. 
We witness in all branches of our 
lives the great process of democrati- 
zation. The postwar period will wit- 
ness markedly increased growth of 
this tendency. Art cannot escape the 


(Continued on page 51) 








The Sasy Way to Sight Read Swing 





PROGRESSIVE 


SWING READINGS 


By DAVID GORNSTON 


for 


SAXOPHONE TRUMPET TROMBONE 


or any other Treble Clef Instrument or any other Bass Clef Instrument 
CLARINET, VIOLIN, FLUTE, GUITAR BARITONE, BASSOON, CELLO 


IN TWO VOLUMES FOR EACH INSTRUMENT 
A practical, clear, time-saving method for counting swing 


rhythms. Logical and progressive, it covers the entire swing field. 


EXAMPLES FROM THE FOLLOWING: 


Arrangements by Illustrations from 


FLETCHER HENDERSON e . BASIN STREET BLUES 
BENNY GOODMAN VOLUME | KING PORTER STOMP 


LARRY CLINTON WHY DON'T YOU DO RIGHT 
VIC SCHOEN 50 cents each | AIN'T GOT NOBODY 


JIMMY DALE CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
LARRY WAGNER VOLUME I ROSETTA 


JACK MASON $1.00 each S'POSIN' 


"JIGGS" NOBLE 4 ( AFTER YOU'VE GONE 
GENE GIFFORD DALLAS BLUES 


A Mayfair Publication 

















EDWIN H. MORRIS AND COMPANY, INC. 


1619 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19. N .Y. 
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Choral Art 


HE happy fact is that group 
singing — the choral art — has 
more to offer to the enrichment ol 
community life in America than any 
of -its compatriot recreational or art 
activities; and the sad fact is that, 
with a few notable exceptions, it has 
been the exercise of a limited few 
who happened to belong to the same 
school, church, or social order. For 
one of the great potentials of a work- 
ing democracy, choral singing has 
received rather lonesome treatment. 
One man paints a picture. Fifteen 
people are enough for a “little thea- 
tre.” Two dozen men with muscles 
can handle both sides of almost any 
sport situation, and thirty to fifty 
can do a job on the “Poet and Peas- 
ant Overture.” But one hundred 
fifty or fifteen hundred people with 
fallen arches and ten thumbs can 
make like a chorus—and can do it 
in terms of the Brahms “Requiem” 
or “The Night Is Young and You're 
So Beautiful,” or anything in_be- 
tween. 

There really is no reason why the 
choral art should be so slow. Al- 
most everyone likes to sing; almost 
everybody can handle a series of 
recognizable pitches. And while any 
conductor is happy to have a 
“trained” voice or two in his chorus, 
and will make welcoming noises at 
a “musician” —someone who can read 
—there still are a lot of good cho- 
ruses built of men and women whose 
only studio is the bathroom shower. 
This is the first unique attribute of 
the choral art: it requires only the 
sincere desire to sing. No years at 
the conservatory; no tediously ac- 
quired coordinations. They won't 
hurt, but you can get along without 
them. 
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Democracy in 
Music 


By ROBERT SHAW 





The Collegiate Chorale, one of the organizations housed in 


the New York City Center, is directed by Mr. Shaw, a 


member of the Waring Organization. He states his belief 


in group singing as a driving force in community life. 





The second unique feature of 
choral singing is that absolutely 
none of the world’s great choral art 
is impossible of performance by ama- 
teur singers. Amateur orchestras are 
extending their repertoire tremen- 
dously, but virtuoso symphonic per- 
formance will rest with professional 
instrumentalists, and major works 
will wait their attention. That is not 
true of choral singing. You do not 
have to begia with the C-Major scale 
or “The Happy Farmer.” There are 
Schubert masses, Bach _ chorales, 
American folk songs, madrigals, and 
rounds—as beautiful as they are sim- 
ple. And even the most difficult 
works will succumb to desire and 
determination to sing. 


The Democratic Art 


In the third place—and this seems 
to me the most important factor— 
choral singing is uniquely the demo- 
cratic art. It is not simply that choral 
art is a group art in which many 
may participate (though any group 
art is destined to grow in importance 
in our time and place); what I have 
in mind is what singing together 
does to the attitudes and under- 
standings of the people who partici- 
pate. It’s both motive and result: 


you like the fellow next to you, and 
you know that together you can 
make something a lot more beauti- 
ful than either of you could manage 
by himself. Everybody has a part 
here. I mean artistically, not merely 
by the addition of sound. The suc- 
cessful chorus is one in which each 
person carries the interpretative re- 
sponsibility. Everybody creates. And 
the creation of beauty at this point 
depends upon mutual respect and 
understanding. If you have enough 
good will—for the composer and his 
music, for each other as sensitive 
human beings, and for your audience 
as more of the same—you have good 
performance. 

Add to this the fact that song 
means for the most part not only 
notes but a common native language. 
that common language means a com- 
munity of thought and feeling, and 
that the whole structure winds up 
in a declaration of mutual depend- 
ence. 


Not Enough 
It’s really pretty silly. We fill our 
public schools full of glee clubs and 
choirs, and at graduation we say, 
“That’s nice. Fun, wasn’t it? 
Now if you want any more music, 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Sediilitie in Strings _ 


is yours to possess in this magnificent 
library of world famous masterpieces for 


STRING ORCHESTRA 


(With Optional Piano) 


Broadcast Music, Inc. presents this distinctive series . . . designed to enrich 
the repertoire of the concert orchestra. Excellent for schools. 


Individual parts are carefully graded to enable moderately advanced students 
to enjoy the beauties of the truly great music represented in this group. 


OLD MASTER SERIES 


Transcribed and Edited by Paul Glass 


CONCERTO IN G MINOR.............. Alessandro Scarlatti 
Price — $2.75 
CONCERTO GROSSO (Opus 11 No. 2) 
Guiseppe Sammartini 
Price — $3.25 
FIVE EARLY FRENCH CLASSICS 
Overture by Dumanoir, Allemande by De La 
Croix, Allemande by Herwig, Rondeau by Rébel, 
Gavotte & Finale by Aubert. 
Price — $3.25 
ORGAN CONCERTO IN A MINOR 


Johann Sebastian Bach 
(Based on Themes by Vivaldi) 


Price — $4.25 
SONATA DA CHIESA IN E MINOR... Arcangelo Corelli 
(Opus 1, No. 2) 
Price — $2.50 
SUITE (From The Fairy Queen)................ Henry Purcell 


Preludio, Overture (While Swans Come For- 
ward), Rondeau, Air (For The Flowers of Night), 
Dance of The Green Men, Air, Entry Dance, 
Finale. 





LIBRARY of OLD CLASSICS 


WY Peeled ene ee Lotti/Brewer 
Price — $1.75 
ION, cessed eee Buxtehude/Akon 
Price — $2.50 
FIVE SELECTED PIECES..................0.000008. Purcell/Akon 
Overture, Aria, Two Minuets, Romanza, Horn 
Pipes. 
Price — $2.75 


FOUR PIECES FOR HARPSICHORD.......... Purcell/Bodge 
Minuet, Cebell, Allemande, Siciliano. 


Price — $2.50 
ICH RUF ZUR DIR, HERR JESU CHRIST........ Bach/Akon 
Price — $1.50 
PASSACAGLIA (Theme by Handel) 
Halvorsen/Thaulow 
Price — $3.00 


ST. MATHEW PASSION (Final Chorus)......Bach/Bodge 
“Here Yet Awhile.” 


Price — $3.25 Brice — $2.25 
SARABANDE and BOUREE.......000... Bach/Akon 
MODERN AMERICAN CLASSICS (From Partita No. | in B. Minor) 
LT Arthur H. Gutman nina 
Prelude, Pastoral, Burlesque, Variations, Finale. SARABANDE and PASTORALE................ Senaillie/Akon 
Price — $4.25 Price — $2.25 
DOU RRE BET oo ccciccscniotannnws Herbert Haufrecht 
Reel, Clog Dance, Jig Tune. WIR GLAUBEN ALL’ AN EINEN GOTT........ Bach/Akon 
Price — $4.25 Price — $2.25 
Scores on approval if desired. 
wi t Prices listed include complete score and set of parts. 
Also available from your music dealer. 
i 
BROADCAST MUSIC CO., INC. 








580 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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The Community Center 


in American Life 


By AUGUSTUS D. ZANZIG 





Mr. Zanzig, educational director of the Griffith Music 


Foundation and nationally known authority on music in 


community life, writes of the importance of adequate 


community centers. 





COMMUNITY music center 

may have an even more vital 
and widespread influence in the 
small city than in the large one. In 
many a small city and in some larger 
ones there is hardly any other facility 
so essential to the realization of the 
people’s musical potentialities as a 
good, adequate concert auditorium. 
How often is the inquiring traveler 
in a town of apparently rich musical 
promise told, “But we have no good 
place for public performances!” And 
how valuable in this regard is such 
an attractive city auditorium as the 
one in Emporia, Kansas, or the beau- 
tiful Reynolds Auditorium in Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina, which, 
though connected with a high school, 
is evidently entirely acceptable as an 
adult center. Good buildings such 
as either of these, besides providing 
an auditorium, are in themselves a 
token of the spirit and quality of the 
city’s people, something to be proud 
of and to live up to. And the citizens 
like to be in them. 

When a building houses other fa- 
cilities as well as an auditorium and 
serves other worth-while musical in- 
terests of the people, it is indeed a 
city music center, incidentally giving 
the least tangible of the arts the 
added power and influence of having 
a “local habitation and a name’”—a 
name identifying it as an essential 
and honored feature of the life of 
the city. 

In Bangor, Maine, in 1929, there 
was a music center which housed 
only those other facilities. It had no 
auditorium. The building, formerly 
the College of Law of the University 
of Maine, was purchased by the Ban- 
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gor Symphony Orchestra, which was 
comprised of many advanced ama- 
teurs as well as some professional 
players, to be used as its headquar- 
ters and also as a “community music 
center.”” Rehearsal and library quar- 
ters were provided on the third floor 
for the orchestra and for the Bangor 
Band, the latter cooperating by pay- 
ing a rental. A civic chorus was 
slated to make its headquarters there 
also. Private studios were provided 
for rent on the first and second floors. 
Negotiations were started with the 
Bangor Public Library to have its 
music department installed there 
with a competent music librarian in 
charge and a piano and _ phono- 
graphic service for music study and 
research. It was hoped that in time 
Bangor would have a conservatory 
of rausic there. The orchestra had 
enough funds available to take pos- 
session of the building, and planned 
to raise enough additional money 
from interested citizens to clear it 
of indebtedness. The writer regrets 
that he has no information concern- 
ing the present status of that project, 
but believes it interesting enough, 
even only in intention, to justify its 
mention here. 


Public Building Program 


With the prospect of justifiable 
municipal and Federal appropria- 
tions soon after the war is over for 
erection of worthy public buildings, 
every person who has wisdom about 
the potential human and social val- 
ues of music in his or her city should 
be thinking hard and freely now 
about how these values could best 
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be realized. He should be talking 
about it with other knowing folk 
there, and arriving with them soon 
at definite plans of action. 

They should be asking, what were 
the city’s musical conditions before 
the war? What will they be after the 
war? Will there be need of a city 
auditorium? Of a smaller hall with 
homelike atmosphere for ensemble 
music? Of rehearsal rooms? Of sound- 
proof rooms for individual practice? 
Of a place for a music library? Of 
a community music school? Of an 
office for a Community Music As- 
sociation such as Flint, Michigan, 
has, or of a City Music Commission 
such as Wilmington, Delaware, has? 
Is there a building existing now 
which could be converted into a mu- 
sic center as New York’s Mecca Tem- 
ple was, or as Bangor’s Law Building 
was? What other needs will there be? 

In the small city especially, the 
last question may bring to the fore 
also other than musical needs which 
might be served in the same build- 
ing. Has the city an adequate art 
center, with an art gallery and stu- 
dios for work in the graphic and 
plastic arts and the crafts? Is there a 
good place for housing and display- 
ing historical material of the city, 
such as pictures, costumes, imple- 
ments or furnishings of the home, 
farm, shop, or professions in the old 
days? It is good for people to see that 
they belong to a community that has 
lasted a long time and has good 
deep roots in the past, a view usually 
nurturing the wish that the com- 
munity may grow well into the fu- 
ture. Is there a good place for show- 


(Continued on page 45)~ 
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ASCAP 


Salutes the Work of the 
New York City Center 


TS work in music is but another milestone in the progress 
America is making in developing a greater national musical 
culture. 


At no time in the history of American music has the future held 
greater promise than it does today. During the war period we 
Americans have become more conscious and more proud of the 


role which our native music, in all fields, has accomplished. 


American music has broadened its activities. It has traveled all 
over the world to help the morale of our fighting men, as well as 
those of us at home . . . it has gone into the war plant to overcome 
fatigue and increase production ...and into the military hos- 
pitals as a therapeutic aid. For all of these reasons we can be 


proud of our music. 


It is the aim of the American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers to encourage the creative men and women of our 
nation to add to the broad library of American music. This is ac- 
complished through ASCAP’S licensing activities in the popular, 
concert and symphonic fields. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA +» NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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NE of the most encouraging cul- 
tural developments in recent 
years is the way in which public 
institutions, such as concert halls, 
libraries, museums, art galleries, and 
dance, dramatic, and music schools 
have awakened to the fact that the 
majority of their potential clients 
are to be found among the common 
people, and particularly when work- 
ers are organized into trade unions 
and similar groups which facilitate 
cooperation. The museums and the 
art galleries are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the cultural needs of 
the majority of our citizens—the or- 
dinary men and women too often 
overlooked in the past. This trend 
has many beneficial potentialities. 
Obviously, when the working day 
was from sunup to sundown, work- 
ers had time for only work and sleep 
with no chance to think about mu- 
sic, dramatics, and the cultural side 
of life in general. As we reduce the 
working day to six hours and the 
working week to five days (and with 
the tremendous increase in the effi- 
ciency of production brought about 
by the war, we may expect still fur- 
ther reductions in the working week), 
the working people will have much 
more leisure than hitherto. Along 
with the increased leisure for art and 
music will come the increased ap- 
preciation resulting from wartime 
experience. In blitzed and_blacked- 
out Britain, morale was improved 
by public concerts in the National 
Gallery (see the recording of a Myra 
Hess recital in the movie, “Listen to 
Britain,” for an example of such a 
program) and by lunch-hour con- 
certs in factories. In the United 
States, also, music, choral and instru- 
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Workers and the Arts 


By MARK STARR 





Music and other arts will play an increasingly important 


part in the lives of workers, says Mr. Starr, educational 


director of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 


Union. 





mental, was taken into industrial 
plants for a similar purpose. 

Hence arrive simultaneously both 
the appetite for cultural activities 
and the leisure to satisfy it if we can, 
in all our cities, make available pub- 
lic institutions and community cen- 
ters to utilize this great opportunity. 
Thus, for example, museums will no 
longer be mausoleums guarded by 
jealous curators. Rather the art 
achievements of the past will inspire 
further achievements in the future 
and serve as a source of cultural en- 
richment to the modern citizen. 
Good music will be an effective anti- 
dote for the dullness of routine 
mechanized. jobs. 

Undoubtedly the workers will pass 
from the role of spectator to that of 
participant—or, better still, combine 
the two roles. Already many trade 


unions have developed serious and 
important cultural activities. Unions 
now offer painting classes and hold 
art exhibits which are a source of 
encouragement, interest, and pleas- 
ure to their members. Music groups, 
both choral and instrumental, and 
dramatics, starting with simple skits 
and working up to more ambitious 
presentation of three-act plays, are 
features of the cultural life of an 
increasing number of labor groups. 
The musical revue, “Pins and 
Needles,” is the best known and most 
successful union venture to date into 
this field. 

These cultural activities increased 
provision of community centers. Per- 
haps the public school can _ be 
adapted for this or, if not, then ade- 
quate community centers should be 


(Continued on page 43) 
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NEW 
BOURNE 


PUBLICATIONS 


TWO THRILLING AND INSPIRING SONGS 
By GEOFFREY O'HARA 


ONE WORLD 


Lyric by JOHN W. BRATTON 















A song with the most stirring appeal for World Peace that 
has ever been written. Spirited, dynamic, soul-stirring—it 
has that “certain something” that, when you hear it, makes 
you want to stand up and shout. 


Arranged by Doctor Harry Wilson for S.S.A.—S.A.B.— 
S.A.T.B. and T.T.B.B. choruses. 


CONVERSION 


“Look God, I’ve Never 
Spoken To You” 


Poem by MISS FRANCES ANGERMAYER 





Without a doubt the most widely printed and publicized 
poem ever written. Many famous radio celebrities have 
used it in their programs and it has been printed in hun- 
dreds of newspapers and magazines. ‘“‘It tells the story of 
a service man seeing his God for the first time." His simple, 
beautiful prayer has been as simply and beautifully set to 
music by Mr. O'Hara. A haunting melody you can't forget. 




















New Choruses 
SNOW WHITE FANTASIE (S.A.T.B.).......:00.diI%, James .20 


A charming arrangement based on Disney's 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 


IN THE LAND OF OLD BLACK JOE (S.A.T.B.) 
Arr. Strickling 
A fantasie of Southern Negro Melodies. 


THE BAND PLAYED ON (S.A. T.B.)...-0:.00uuJitt, James 
A fantasie all about Casey and his Strawberry Blonde. 


O U ie Ni E INC. 
“ ” 
(Music Born to fiwe 


799 SEVENTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 19 
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MANY ACTIVITIES IN 
CITY CENTER 


The following organizations and 
firms now have their headquarters 
in the New York City Center of 
Music and Drama, Inc., 130 West 
56th Street, New York, N. Y.: 


Executive Offices of the City Center 

New York City Center Opera Com- 
pany 

New York City Symphony 

National Orchestral Association 

Dessoff Choir 

Dalcreze School of Music 

Modern Press 

Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 

Tieatre Arts Magazine 

Dance Index Magazine 

Hargail Music Press 

Weidman Dance School 

City Amateur Symphony Orchestra 

Center Symphony Society 

Collegiate Chorale 

League of Composers 

Modern Music 

Base Special Service Office, Mitchell 
Field 

Entertainment Section for Wounded 
Soldiers 

Council for Cultural Relations 

Naumburg Foundation 

New York Singing Teachers Ass’n. 

New York Flute Club 





GOLDMAN BAND 


It has been announced that the 
twenty-eighth season of summer con- 
certs by the Goldman Band will 
open on June 13, under the direc- 
tion of Edwin Franko Goldman, and 
will continue until August 12. As 
in recent years, the concerts will be 
given in Central Park, Manhattan, 
and Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 

These concerts are a gift of the 
Florence and Daniel Guggenheim 
Foundation to the people of New 
York City. 

The personnel and instrumenta- 
tion of the band will remain prac- 
tically the same as that of last season. 
Many new and original band works 
will be presented. 

Dr. Goldman has announced that 
James Burke, twenty-two year old 
cornetist who has been soloist with 
the band for the past two seasons, 
will again be featured in the con- 
certs of the 1945 series. 
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up the Board of Directors, but I 
cannot refrain from saying just here 
that without the interest of members 
of the Board and their devotion to 
the idea, the experiment would 
scarcely have been possible and it 
certainly would not have achieved 
the success it has to date. 

When I say that the City Center 
is an experiment, I use the word 
advisedly. It will continue to be an 
experiment until it is firmly estab- 
lished. It is still in the football stage. 
There are people who like to kick 
it around. Upon occasion somebody 
gets mad at the Mayor and takes a 
sock at the poor City Center. But 
that is to be expected, isn’t it? Then, 
again, what I originally planned was 
far more ambitious than what we 
now have, but the original plan is 
still in the making. It called for an 
ideal modern opera house for a long 
season of opera every year, and along 
with it a hall for symphonic con- 
certs. Preliminary studies have been 
made for just such a Municipal Art 
Center. 

Through the misfortune of not 
being able to collect taxes on it, we 
were fortunate enough to get pos- 
session and ownership of the present 
building. It has many advantages 
and is just big enough for use as a 
laboratory for our guinea-pig enter- 
prise. 


Watch It! 


I want to stress the fact that, with 
the exception of the original under- 
writing, the City Center is self-sup- 
porting. We lose on some produc- 
tions and make on others, and there- 
by have been able to keep on a fairly 
even financial keel. So some day the 
City may be able to house properly 
the opera, symphony concerts, and a 
people’s theater of drama. We are 
working toward that goal. 


The continued success of the City 
Center depends upon the lovers of 
music, the fine arts, and drama, and 
the interest the people of this city 
feel in its continuation. It requires 
a great many affectionate calories 
and a great many unselfish vitamins 
to make it flourish. Watch it, won’t 
you? Don’t let anyone come along 
and spoil it. 
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THE SCHOOL MUSIC 
CONDUCTOR 


Paul Van Bodegraven and Harry Robert 
Wilson give you the down-to-earth procedures 
which bring successful results in organizing, 
teaching, and conducting music. Pointers on 
score reading; how to build up-and-coming 
musical organizations; successful rehearsal 
plans; how to present well-balanced programs; 
suggestions for grading, stimulating and hold- 
ing student-interest; and many other activities 
and duties of the conductor are discussed in 
detail. There are chapters on the Technic of 
the Baton, Factors in Interpretation, The 
Concert, Competition - Festivals, and many 
others which solve the problems of the choral 
and instrumental conductor...$2.00, postpaid. 


HOW TO TEACH MUSIC TO 
CHILDREN 


Invaluable plans and suggestions for the 
classroom teacher in the elementary grades 


book is chock full of ideas, hints, plans, 
songs, and music fundamentals of great as- 
sistance in helping the lesser-experienced 
teacher present music to children so that it 
is understood and appreciated. In addition to 


with which to carry out the plans presented. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


FOSTER SONGS 
Transcribed for Treble Voices 


George Frederick McKay presents in this 
book refreshingly zestful treble arrangements 
of all of the favorites and many of the lesser- 
known songs of the beloved Stephen Foster. 
Simple modern piano backgrounds add much 
to the two-, three-, and four-part settings. 
There are 26 songs and, in addition, a page- 
ant in 7 episodes, providing complete material 
for a most interesting evening’s entertainment. 
From the forgotten store of Foster songs 
McKay reveals anew some treasures, among 


“Music Everywhere’, “The Pure, the Bright, 
the Beautiful’ and others long forgotten. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


all this, the book provides nearly 100 songs | 


and particularly in ungraded schools. The | 


Successful Books 


for summer and fall classes 


Pan now to use these books 
in your summer and fall classes. Each of them has demonstrated 
its usefulness in the music program and has been a major con- 


tribution to successful class work. Put them to work for you! 


LEAD A SONG! 


For the person who wants to lead com- 
munity singing and really be a success at it, 
a better practical guide cannot be found. 
Harry Robert Wilson, one of the country’s 
outstanding teachers and song leaders, tells 
He tells 
how to solve the problems of organizing and 


just what to do and how to do it. 


leading different types of community sings, 
and how and where to find sure-fire com- 
munity songs. He not only tells what to do 
but also what not to do. The book is illus- 
trated with many conducting diagrams and 
examples of songs. From date of publication 
it has been successful either for class use or 
self-instruction. ..........+- $1.50, postpaid. 


LATER RENAISSANCE 
MOTETS 


Seldom has interest been aroused by choral 
material as it has by these rare and superb 
examples of early contrapuntal music. For the 
high-school, college, or concert choir, this 
book is a treasure house indeed. Dr. Matthew 
Nathanael Lundquist has gathered the finest 
works of Senfl, Resinarius, Dressler, Isaac, 
di Lasso, and several other great masters of 
the Reformation period, meticulously edited 
these rare finds, and has presented them in a 
most attractive format. Order a copy now. Go 
over it, and you'll most certainly want a 
supply for your choir...... 75 cents, postpaid. 


ROUNDS AND CANONS 


20 familiar rounds, 20 new rounds, 16 
excellent canons, and 4 rounds in full length 
concert arrangements have been brought to- 
gether in this unusual volume by Dr. Harry 
Robert Wilson. Specific suggestions are given 
in connection with each number—they’ll help 
you bring out some surprisingly interesting 


| effects. 


them “Angels Singing”, “I’ll be a Soldier’, | 


For the introduction of polyphonic singing, 
rounds and canons are an unsurpassed ap- 
proach and they are long-neglected program 
possibilities. When used as recommended in 
this book they are often the “hit of the 
occasion’’. To choral groups they offer a most 
satisfying musical experience with a minimum 
of rehearsal. You'll find the enthusiastic audi- 


| ence response most gratifying. 


60 cents, postpaid. 








HALL & MecCREARY COMPANY 
438 S. Wabash Ave. Publishers of Better Music Chicago 5, Ill. 
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OF ALL 


See 


This outstanding American composer of Modern American Music 


“—““"“sEes 


‘THE FINE ARTS, THE MOST AVAILABLEVE 





scores again with his new Band Compositions ! 


* YANKEE DOODLE 


SETTING FOR BAND 
Transcribed by Philip J. Lang 
In addition to its scintillating rhythm, this composition has a modern voicing in the instrumentation, which pro- 


duces novel and surprising effects. 


Fall Bend .......... $4.00 
Symph. Band ....... 


AMERICAN LEGION FOREVER 


Transcribed by Philip J. Lang 


A brilliant composition which is suited for all school 
functions. 


Full Band ........ $3.50 
Symph. Band ..... 5.00 
Cond. Score ....... .50 
Extra parts ....... .20 





Cond. Score ........ 15 
Extra parts ......... .20 


March of the Leathernecks 
Transcribed by Philip J. Lang 
This composition is a thrilling tribute to the heroic U.S. 
Marines. It is so composed as to give voice to the spirit 
and determination of this great armed force. 


Cond. Score ....... 50 
Extra parts ....... .20 


Full Band ........ $3.50 
Symph. eee 


.EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


KINDERGARTEN MAR 


FANTASY 


This march was written in 1943. The tunes 
used in the march are “There’s Music in the Air,” “Chil- 
dren’s Dance from ‘Hansel and Gretel”, “Au Claire de la 
Lune,” and many other favorites. 


Full Band $4.00 — Symphonic Band $6.00 





SONGS OF AMERICA 


A short introduction, founded on “Dixie,” starts this 
march. Then, “Yankee Doodle” appears,—first in the 
piccolos, high reeds and drums (in imitation of a fife 
and drum corps), after which it is taken up by the full 
band. The trio of the march includes the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” terminating in a great climax. 


Full Band $2.50 — Symphonic Band $4.00 


LET THE BUGLES SOUND 


This is a spirited military march which can 
be classed with the best ever written. It has 
Bugle and Drum Corps effects, and is fine 
for marching or concert purposes. 


Standard Band $1.00 


THE BUGLER 


A Cornet Solo with Piano Accompaniment 
The introduction includes a number of the 
best-known American bugle calls, which are 
arranged in a novel and pleasing manner. 
Then comes a short and brilliant solo, the 
type that will appeal to and thrill any audi- 
ence. It is the type of music that is most 
appropriate for the cornet and trumpet. 


Price $.60 


1619 —_—- N. \ Y 


MILLS MUSIC, INC., 





HAIL BROOKLYN 


This is probably the simplest and most 
melodious of all the Goldman marches, and 
is dedicated to the people’ of Brooklyn who 
have been devoted and enthusiastic attend- 
ants of the Goldman Band concerts for so 
many years. 


Standard Baad $1.00 


THE FOUR FREEDOMS 


Freedom of Speech and Religion 
Freedom from Want and Fear 
The title of this march should appeal to every 
American, and the composition itself is an 
inspiring one. Its melodies are pleasing and 
it has rhythm and spirit. 


Standard Band $1.00 


+ AMERICAN PLANTATION DANCES | x 
MAURICE ARNOLD 


As music genuinely American in character, the dances rank with the best of 
their kind. They are presented in a new arrangement especially made for the 
Goldman Band by Erik W. G. Leidzen, (arranger). 


Full Band $8.00 — Symphonic Band $10.00 
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Two Thrilling New Band Publications 


ODE TO VICTORY 


By Nathaniel Shilkret 


This truly great piece of music is so inspiring that a motion 
picture has been made based on this composition. The music 
is America itself, the mood starting from the Spirit of °76, 
through the Civil War, and up to modern times. This great 
new composition will definitely be a “must” in your library. 


<P $7.00 Cond. Score ........ $1.00 
Symph. Band ....... 9.00 Extra parts......... 25 


By Philip J. Lang 

The turn of the century recalled in music so vivid as 
to bring spontaneous reminiscence to the lips of its 
audience, through such never-to-be-forgotten melo- 
dies as “Annie Rooney,” “The Band Played On,” 
“On a Bicycle Built for Two,” and “The Man on the 
Flying Trapeze.” 

Full Band ..... $7.00 
Symph. Band .. 9.00 


Cond. Score . ..$1.00 
Extra parts ....  .25 





TANGLEWOOD POOL 
(Pastel Sketch) 


A beautiful, melodious tone picture 
By Newell Chase 


CE kcetvions 3s * ere hess _ - sO a a i 
SOP sce er 3.50 enter Piano-Cond. ............ 
Extra parts ........0. BM BONE odccccndccss 


PORUMS 


Cozy Cole’s Modern Orchestra Drum Technique 


Revealing Cole’s own rudiments, study plan and ex- 
tensive exercises including Six Drum Solos. Price $1.00 


Podemski’s Standard Snare Drum Method 
By Benjamin Podemski, renowned percussion artist with 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. Price $2.50 

Percussional Mélée 


Composed especially for Percussion Section by Rudolph 
Ganz. Complete $2.00 


SERENADE IN THE NIGHT 
Henry Sopkin’s Thrilling 


Seer 


Edited by Arthur Fiedler, Famed Conductor Set B ...............0-- 
of the Boston “Pops” Orchestra 


THERE'S SOMETHING 
ABOUT A SOLDIER 


New Arrangement 


iéncdadedacsa $2.50 # itenry Sopkin’s Thrilling New Arrangement 
| es 


ste eeeeeeeeees 4.00 Set A Eaeeavicenedestescsereesrevesets@ay 
5 Ladi Seas SSG SOO onc cece cece ccsencecasvcssscces | 

5 GG cae dcacnvnwowasdiescoeneeqsqeens 6.00 
Sees enaceenes co ts RRR ARR pe IS. 
aneteiel aaameaateerd SI IN aac ccctacccadeccsuccesdsace (ae 


TRUMPET’ CORNET SOLOS 





AND ENSEMBLES 


Cornet Solos 
HIBRITEN by L. V. Meretta .60 LANTANA by Henry Sherman .60 


Cornet Trio 
FOP, PO CO as oioioicns den ccncdcdacgs ceeds. $.75 
Ensembles by Leonard B. Smith 
Three Cornets or Trumpets 
RONDO CAPRICCIOSO (Mendelssohn) Complete, full score $.75 
Four Cornets or Trumpets 
LIEBESTRAUME (Liszt) Complete with full score.......... $.60 
SWEDISH CORONATION MARCH (Svendsen) Complete with 
dances ccudecdacedddendendddercacscaseacuacenad $1.00 
WAR MARCH OF THE PRIESTS from “ATHALIA” 
Ce Wr CE IAOID Ennis ncnccidacececcncscescacsdancaness $1 












CHOIR ORCHESTRA 
QUARTET 


u STRIN 


Morton Gould's String Chotr Transcriptions 
for Celeste, Harp, Violins ABC, Violas, Cellos & Bass 
STAR DUST STORMY WEATHER 
SOPHISTICATED LADY CRESTA BLANCA WALTZ 
SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT 
NOBODY KNOWS THE TROUBLE I’°VE SEEN 
GO DOWN, MOSES 
SOMETIMES I FEEL LIKE A MOTHERLESS CHILD 


Complete with Score — $1.50 


TRANSCRIPTIONS = 









Marz Urban's “Prancriptions for 
String Orchestra or Zuartet 
For Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, and Optional Bass & Piano 
Minuet in G (Beethoven) Reverie (Debussy) 
Gopak from “The Fair At Sorochinsk” (Moussorsky) 
Melody in F (Rubinstein) (Opt. Piano or Harp part) 
Cradle Song (Schubert) Tambourin (Rameau) 
For Elise (Beethoven) Orientale (Cui) Gavota (Martini) 
Adagio from 4th Violin Sonata (Handel) 
Complete with Score — $1.00 each 
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Mr. Paine, general manager of the American Society of 


Composers, Authors and Publishers, pays tribute to the 


City Center’s 


American composers. 


recognition of works 


by contemporary 





The American 


and the City Center 


By JOHN G. PAINE 


N PRESENTING fine musical en- 

tertainment at reasonable prices 
to the average citizen, the New York 
City Center of Music and Drama is 
broadening the base of music appre- 
ciation in our community. For this 
service the men and women who 
create our musical literature ap- 
plaud the efforts of the Center. 

In the work of the Center we also 
see a challenge. This challenge is 
directed toward that small group of 
shortsighted persons who, having be- 
come musically literate, act as though 
the majority of everyday Americans 
should be excluded from enjoyment 
of music. Radio, quite naturally, has 
disrupted this concept. However, 
there are many people who feel that 
music cannot be thoroughly appreci- 
ated until you sit in the same audi- 
torium with the performers and see 
and hear them simultaneously. This 
opportunity the City Center offers 
to the people of New York. 

- In great part this same group of 
intellectual snobs has been responsi- 
ble for performances in which the 
music of non-Americans predom- 
inates. Naturally, good music is a 
universal pleasure, and it is wrong 
to stress a nationalistic point 
of view in connection with such 
a broad art form. By the same 
token, it is incorrect and shortsighted 
to discriminate against the music of 
our own talented composers, and too 


Composer 





often this has been the general rule 
rather than the exception. 
The American Society of Com- 


posers, Authors and Publishers is 
unalterably opposed to this discrimi- 
nation against American music. No 
country in the world has enjoyed the 
fruits of a democratic system of gov- 
ernment longer than our own coun- 
try. As a nation we have our faults, 
but since we are aware of them we 
stand a good chance of correct- 
ing them. This hasn’t always been 
true of European nations. 


Vigor and Vitality 


It must also be remembered that 
we have our good points of which 
we are proud. And the vigor and 
vitality which we bring to all social 
and economic questions are most 
readily expressed through our arts— 
through literature, the theater, mo- 
tion pictures, ballet, painting, and 





music. These mediums of thought 
and entertainment express more 
spontaneously the spirit and youth 
of our nation than any economic or 
social propaganda could ever do. 
Propaganda can be, and very often 
is, based on false assumptions. Good 
music and good art can never be 
false, but they must be heard and 
seen to be effective. 

In this regard we can see that a 
community enterprise such as the 
City Center offers an incentive to 
our native talent by presenting an 
opportunity for their works to be 
heard. In the two years of the Cen- 
ter’s existence the following works 
have been given their initial hear- 
ing there: Bornschein’s “Moon Over 
Taos,” Hindemith’s Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra, Villa Lobos’ 
“Uirapuri,” Reveueltas’ “Sensen- 
aya,” Fuleihan’s Concerto for There- 
min and Orchestra, Burle Phillips’ 
“Scherzo,” Shilkret’s Concerto for 
Trombone and Orchestra, and “Si- 
ciliano, Variations and Finale,” by 
Purcell-Bauer-Greissle. These works, 
created in a democratic atmosphere, 
can but embody to a great degree 
the strength and vitality of demo- 
cratic ideals. And because of its 
universal tongue, music has an ad- 
vantage in this direction which other 
mediums do not enjoy. 

It is significant that during the 
period of Nazi rule in Germany there 
has been no great musical work pro- 
duced; on the other hand, the War- 
saw Concerto was created by Robert 
Addinsell during the London Blitz, 
and the Shostakovich Seventh Sym- 
phony was written during the siege 
of Leningrad. At ‘the same time 
American composers were developing 
our musical literature. Some of the 
works written since Pearl Harbor 
are: Howard Hanson’s Symphony 
No. 4, Samuel Barber’s Symphony 
No. 2, Roy Harris’ Symphony No. 5 
and No. 6, William Schuman’s Sym- 
phony for Strings and “Prayer in 
Time of War,” and Leonard Bern- 
stein’s symphony, “Jeremiah.” 

Apparently, creative men can work 
under any stress or strain so long as 
they keep faith with their people. 
Therefore, it is important that 
American music gain a hearing and, 
for the part which the New York 
City Center plays in providing such 
a hearing, American musicians are 
grateful. 
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... $0 the invisible audience might also hear 


NBC PROUDLY PRESENTED 
FROM CITY CENTER... 


MAY-JUNE, 1945 


THE NEW YORK CITY SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
DIRECTED BY LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


* While New Yorkers gathered at City Center to hear Symphonies 
at Six, other music lovers far away from Manhattan heard those 
brilliant concerts in their homes. NBC, through the facilities of 
its great New York station WEAF, was the only network to 
broadcast the winter season’s Tuesday programs. 


The New York City Symphony and its renowned conductor, 
Leopold Stokowski, increased NBC’s contribution to fine music 
—added their talents to those of orchestras such as the Chicago, 
Baltimore, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Eastman School, and NBC 
Symphonies; men such as Defauw, Stewart, Sevitzky, Kurtz, 
Hanson, Ormandy, Black, Sargent and Toscanini. 


NBC pays tribute to all of these—and NBC honors the New 
York City Symphony for its cultural achievement in bringing 
great music to a great audience—not only in New York, but in 
the homes of those who make NBC The Network Most People 
Listen to Most. 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 


1945—RADIO’S 25th ANNIVERSARY — PLEDGED TO VICTORY! 


a 
A Service ef Radie 








Corporation of America 
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ATHER KNICKERBOCKER, 

an impresario with sundry inter- 
ests, is in the show business, and his 
children—by the thousands—appear 
to be glad of it. To be sure, he is 
not directly operating the City Cen- 
ter of Music and Drama, Inc., the 


self-sustaining, non-profit corpora- 
tion holding forth as the sometime 
Mecca Temple in West Fifty-fifth 
Street. He merely set up its organiza- 
tional structure and appropriated the 
money to put its home in shape, then 
left the underwriting and the run- 
ning of it to others. But no one 
denies that it exists because the old 
gentleman’s current, and not un- 
theatrical lieutenant, Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, has long had something 
like a City Center in the back of his 
mind. 

Strolling around the Center of a 
Saturday night, say, you can believe 
that the legitimate theatre is some- 
thing quite new to half the Center's 
over-all audience. Naturally, this 
proportion will decline as the pa- 
trons return to see subsequent at- 
tractions, but just now living 
performers—in person, not a motion 
picture, not a voice in a loudspeaker 
—are a wonderful novelty. 

Despite the stories you may have 
been hearing, it isn’t true that 
people in the audience are so inno- 
cent of the theatre that they start to 
leave after the first act, thinking the 
show is over, Still, an evening at the 
Center, or a matinee where the 
youngsters predominate, will tell you 
that a new theatregoing generation 
is in the making. 

The curtain of the Saturday night 
performance you are seeing is at 
8:40 o'clock, and at 8:30 all but a 
hundred or so of the 2,692 seats are 
occupied, In itself that violates a 
cardinal rule of Broadway playgoing, 
which deems a late arrival fashion- 
able, or, at least, nothing to apolo- 
gize for. But a City Center audience, 
at the risk of being unsophisticated, 
wants to see the whole show. 

So, for half an hour before the 
curtain, you stand in the lobby and 
watch them come in: service men 
and women; a war worker on the 
way home, carrying a dinner pail; 

These portions of an article by Mr. 
Hutchens which appeared in the New 
York Times of March 12, 1944, are re- 
printed by permission of The Times and 
Mi. Hutchens. 
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A New Audience 
and a New Theatre 


By JOHN K. HUTCHENS 





The story of the success of New York’s City Center is told 


by Mr. Hutchens in terms of its audiences and their reac- 


tions to its wide variety of offerings. 





family groups, among them boys and 
girls of high school age; young men 
and women for whom this obviously 
is a “date”; other men and women, 
not so young, quietly dressed, but 
with the same certain 
about them. Here and there you spot 
a “name” celebrity, but the great 
majority are clearly people whose 
way of life does not include regular 
playgoing at Broadway prices. 

“It looks like a good night,” you 
observe to the young man at the 
candy counter in the foyer. 

“It’s good every night,” says the 
young man matter-of-factly. 

Before the first curtain there is 
very little loitering in the lobby, al- 
though the lobby is spacious. Like a 
subway crowd, the audience knows 
where it is going and proceeds there 
without losing time. It sits down 
and waits expectantly with—unless 
you are quite mistaken—an attitude 
very far from the commercial, $3.30 
theatre patron’s challenging “Show 
me—or else!” 


A Model Audience 


At 8:42, just as the house lights 
are dimming down, you look over 
the house and see not more than 
fifty vacant seats, and these are taken 
within a few minutes. Only eight 
holders of orchestra tickets arrive 
after the curtain has gone up. 

From then on, throughout the per- 
formance, it is a model audience, 
very quiet, very attentive, generous 
with its applause. You have a feel- 
ing, as you so often do not in other 
theatres, that it is here because it is 
really interested. And at the final 
curtain, instead of rushing for the 
exits, it stays to cheer the perform- 


festive air 


ers warmly, as if it felt a certain 
friendly gratitude not entirely cov- 
ered by the price of a ticket. 

“Es Salamu Aleikum,” says an 
Arabic motto on the wall above the 
proscenium, a vestige of the Center’s 
Shriner days. “Peace Be Unto You,” 
that means. And, for a fact, the 
folks out front seem altogether con- 
tent. 

They'll tell you so, if you ask 
them. On the way up the aisle you 
talk with a soldier and his girl with 
whom you had been speaking during 
an intermission, and you inquire 
how they liked it. The soldier is 
from Sand Point, Idaho, and he 
never saw a play before. His girl 
says she has spent all her life in New 
York, but she, too, had never seen 
a play until tonight. 

“It was a little hard to get onto at 
first,” says the soldier, “but there’s 
something about it kind of gets you.” 

The girl says, “I couldn’t honestly 
say, ‘How long has this been going 
on?’ But I never had a chance to 
see a play like this before, for about 
what it costs to see a movie with a 
stage show.” 

Would they be coming back again? 
The girl blushes a little and looks 
at the soldier, and the soldier says, 
“T reckon we will.” 

For a while after the Center 
opened some of the young neophyte 
playgoers were a shade difficult, not 
because they were ill-mannered but 
because they had not known how to 
go to the theatre. Six thousand boys 
and girls from high schools saw “The 
Patriots” during its week at the Cen- 
ter, and the first batch of them were 
restless and bewildered. Thereafter, 


(Continued on page 50) 
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THE WAC HYMN | 


By Frank Loesser ¢ Arranged by Erik Leidzen 
Stand. Band—7Sc. Symph. Band—$1.25 


ONE DOZEN ROSES 


By Dick Jurgens and Walter Donovan 
Arranged by George Briegel 


Stand. Band—75c 
JINGLE JANGLE JINGLE 


By Frank Loesser and Joseph Lilley 
Arranged by George Briegel 


Stand. Band—75c 
FIRST CLASS PRIVATE MARY BROWN 


By Frank Leesser ¢* Arranged by Mario Agnolucci 
Stand, Band—75c. Symph. Band—$1.25 


GENERAL KELLS MARCH 


By Corporal John Kluczko 
Arranged by Corporal John Kluczko 


Stand. Band—75c 
SONG OF THE VAGABONDS 


By Rudolf Friml ¢ Arranged by Paul Van Loan 
Stand. Band—75c 


MARCH OF THE GRENADIERS 


By Victor Schertzinger * Arranged by George Briegel 
Stand. Band—75c 


PRAISE THE LORD AND PASS THE | 
AMMUNITION 
| 








By Frank Loesser * Arranged by George Briegel 
Stand. Band—75c. Symph. Band—$1.25 


WE'RE ALL TOGETHER NOW 


By Ralph Rainger ¢ Arranged by George Briegel 
Stand. Band—75c 


VAGABOND KING SELECTION 


By Rudolf Friml ¢* Arranged by William Schoenberger 


Symph. Band—%3.00 
Also— 


HARRY JAMES TRUMPET SOLOS 


With Piano Accompaniment 


Ciribiribin ¢ Concerto in B Flat Minor ¢ Trum- 
pet Blues ¢ Trumpet Rhapsody ¢ Carnival 
of Venice ® Concerto in A Minor @ Concerto 
for Trumpet ¢ Flight of the Bumble Bee 


Price 75¢ each | 





“MATERIAL 


a 
2 


An Outstanding Folio Series 


In this series the melody is given to the 
violin, trumpet, trombone, saxophone and 
clarinet and the piano has an accompani | 
ment. As these are all very lovely songs. 
the melody is written straight and phrased | 
very broadly to bring out its beauty, giving | 
a chance to show off tone and phrasing | 
ability. The piano parts are arranged to | 
| enhance and complement the solo instru- 

| ment and thereby gives the pianist a feeling 
he is entering into a partnership designed to 
heighten the interest of the songs. 





Contents: 


| LOVE IN BLOOM 
| ISN'T IT ROMANTIC 
OUT OF NOWHERE 
WE WILL ALWAYS BE SWEETHEARTS 
JUNE IN JANUARY 
MY SILENT LOVE 
BEYOND THE BLUE HORIZON 
BLUE HAWAII 


Arranged for: 


VIOLIN and PIANO 
TROMBONE and PIANO 
Bb TRUMPET and PIANO 

Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE and PIANO 
Bb CLARINET and PIANO 

TENOR SAXOPHONE and PIANO 


Price $1.00 each 





— New— 
SONGS FOR HAPPY CHILDREN 


A FOLIO CONTAINING THIRTY-ONE 
ORIGINAL SONGS FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME USE 
Price $1.00—Usuc! Discount 


| 








FAMOUS MUSIC CORP. - PARAMOUNT MUSIC CORP. 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Symphony Show 





HEN the war is over, | want 

to take a Symphony Show Boat 
up and down the Mississippi River. 
I want to stop at every river town, 
so that people who ordinarily can- 
not go to the symphony may have 
the symphony brought to them. 

Since coming to New Orleans as 
conductor of the city’s Symphony Or- 
chestra, I have become increasingly 
aware of the charm of the Mississippi 
and the towns and cities along its 
shores. It has been my privilege to 
visit some of these towns and to meet 
many of their people, and now I 
know why song writers are inspired 
repeatedly to compose tributes to 
“The Father of Waters.” 

When Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony, took 
a boat load of musicians up and 
down the Volga River in prewar 
Russia, people sat on the banks, ap- 
plauding and cheering. I want a 
show boat that will hold both audi- 
ence and musicians, but of course 
those who cannot get on the boat 
may sit on the banks and listen. 

There is a demand for such a 
show boat. Phonograph record sales 
in the smaller communities reveal it. 
True, radio has brought these com- 
munities some symphony programs, 
but usually not complete ones, and 
not always planned particularly for 
small communities. I believe that 
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Boat on the Mississippi 


By MASSIMO FRECCIA 





Mr. Freccia, conductor of the New Orleans Symphony Or- 


chestra, presents an interesting proposal for a river-going 


“city center” to bring music to communities along the 
banks of the Father of Waters. 





even in localities where there is not 
now a great love for symphonic mu- 
sic, its following could be built up 
by a carefully planned series of pro- 
grams, beginning with those selec- 
tions which carry familiar melodies 
and gradually introducing less fa- 
miliar compositions, until eventually 
the audience would become inter- 
ested and eager to hear more. Those 
who already know Mendelssohn’s 
“Songs Without Words” would want 
to hear more of his compositions. 
They would find pleasure in listen- 
ing to his “Italian Symphony.” And 
those who are familiar with Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony would become 
interested in his other eight sym- 
phonies as well as in many of his 
less well known works. 


Enjoyment First 


A show boat always attracts young 
people and children, and if they 
were “exposed” to good music in a 
novel and pleasing manner, perhaps 
young peeople who never had paid 
much attention to such music would 
find themselves enjoying it and want- 
ing more of it. 

Too many people feel that they 
must “understand” symphonic music 
in order to like it. This, in my opin- 
ion, is a misiake. Some works of the 
master composers have been the cen- 


ters of terrific controversies, because 
the composer's colleagues themselves 
misunderstood and argued bitterly 
about what he was trying to say 
through his composition. How, then, 
could the average listener be ex- 
pected to understand and interpret 
the composer’s meaning? Rather, the 
listener is expected to enjoy the mu- 
sic; to feel it and respond to it 
through the emotions; and, as he 
hears it again and again, to find in 
the music new meanings and new 
values. 

A Symphony Show Boat would 
prove worth while to the musicians 
and the conductor, I believe, be- 
cause by the end of the season they 
would have a fairly good idea of the 
kind of compositions most acceptable 
to an audience which was not par- 
ticularly symphony-conscious before. 
The next season’s show boat pro- 
grams could, therefore, be planned 
with more certainty of pleasing the 
river-audience, not necessarily by re- 
peating the selections which they ap- 
peared to like best, but by giving 
them new musical experiences of the 
kind which they are now prepared 
to appreciate. 

And, naturally, most of the musi- 
cians probably would enjoy a “work- 
ing vacation” in such pleasant 
surroundings for several weeks of the 
summer. 
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Other Recommended 
Victor Red Seal Records... 


Boston Symphony Orhesha 
Serge Houssevityky, Conductor 

Waltz from Tchaikovsky’s String Serenade —a 
sparkling and melodious portion of the composi- 
tion Tchaikovsky regarded as the finest work he 
had written—gloriously played by the remark- 
able string section of the great Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. On the reverse side, this same orches- 
tra, also under Koussevitzky’s distinguished 
direction, presents Edvard Grieg’s touching and 
beautiful The Last Spring. 


Record 11-8727 12-inch List Price $1.00* 


, ° 
pose Hlurbe 
Ritual Fire Dance ...This startling and frenzied 
work by the renowned Spanish composer, 
Manuel De Falla, displays Iturbi’s technical 
artistry at its best. On the reverse side, the 
= plays De Falla’s Dance of Terror. 
Both compositions are from the ballet, Love, 
The Magician. 
Record 10-1135 10-inch List Price $.75* 
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and the NBC Symphony Orchestra 
playing Rossenes 


William Tell Overture 


NCE again Toscanini conducts a favorite classic, endowing it with all 
Orne brilliance of the original coloring. His rare qualities of musical 
interpretation bring the William Tell Overture to you as a thrilling new 
experience. The entire work, from the exciting opening to the tumultuous 
climax, is fused into a powerful performance. You will discover fresh 
beauties in the score with every playing. 

Victor Album M/DM 605 


Two 10-inch records List Price $2.00* 


fehn Charles Thomas 


The Lord’s Prayer...The eminent baritone sings the stirring 
Lord’s Prayer, as set to music by Albert Hay Malotte. On 
the reverse side, Mr. Thomas has recorded another beloved 
prayer, Just For Today. 


Record 1736 10-inch 


List Price $.75* 


*Suggested List Price Exclusive of Taxes 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


bo YICTOR RECORDS 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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1945 Summer Schools 


This information concerning summer schools which offer 


major courses in music education was obtained through 


questionnaires distributed by Music Publishers Journal. 


KEY 


(1) Name of person to whom to write for information 


(2) Name of summer school music department head 


(3) Opening and closing dates of sessions 


(4) Special features and courses offered 


(5) Names of guest instructors of note 


EAST 


American Institute of Normal Methods, Lasell 

Junior College, Auburndale, Mass. 
(1) Charles E. Griffith, 45 E. 17th St., New 
York, 3, N. Y.; (2) Osbourne McConathy; 
(3) July 10 to Aug. 1; (4) Workshop, fes- 
tival; (5) Homer Anderson, Marshall Bar- 
tholomew, Harry R. Wilson, Russell V. 
Morgan, Alfred Spouse. 


Boston University College of Music, 25 Blag- 
den St., Boston, Mass. 

(1) Ruth E. Myers; (2) Kenneth Kellev: 

(3) July 2 to Aug. 11. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburch, 
Pa. 

(1) John M. Daniels; (2) Charles A. H. 

Pearson; (3) June 25 to Aug. 4; (4) Grad- 

uate courses in music education. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

(1) Mrs. W. E. Curtis, Dept. of Music; (2) 
John M. Kuypers; (3) July 2 to Aug. 10; 
(4) Summer concert series. 


Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
(1) Arthur H. Larson; (2) Raymond S. 
Wilson; (3) June 25 to Aug. 3. 


Fredonia State Teachers College, Fredonia, 
N. Y. 

(1) Francis H. Diers; (2) Harry A. King; 

(3) June 25 to Aug. 3g. 


Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

(1) and (2) Victor L. F. Rebmann; (3) July 
2 to Aug. 11; (4) Graduate courses in pro- 
fessional music and music education. 


Juilliard Summer School, New York, N. Y. 
(1) and (2) George A. Wedge; (3) July 2 
to Aug. 10; (4) Music in industry, radio 
technique, opera workshop, church music 
and choir training, arranging and perform- 
ance in radio and theater, early American 
songs and ballads, Schillinger system; (5) 
John Jacob Niles, David McK. Williams, 
Ted Royal Dewar, Paul Nero, Karin Bran- 
zell, Herbert Graf, Edgar Hansen, Barbara 
Benson. 


New England Conservatory of Music, Boston 
15, Mass. 

(1) and (2) Quincy Porter; (3) June 28 to 

Aug. 8. 
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New York University, New York, N. Y. 
(1) and (2) S. T. Burns; (4) Music in ther- 
apy, rhythm as physical movement. 


Oneonta State Teachers College, Oneonta, 
N. Y. 

(1) Albert E. Fitzelle; (2) John L. Wilsbach: 

(3) July 2 to Aug. 10; (4) Workshop and 

refresher courses; (5) Franklin Mathew- 

son. 


State Teachers College, Hyannis, Mass. 

(1) Grace G. Pierce, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lowell, Mass.; (3) July 2 to Aug. 10; 
(4) Methods survey course. 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

(1) and (2) Irving Cheyette; (3) June 4 
to Aug. 3; (4) course for camp counselors, 
June 4 to June 25. 


State Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y. 
(1) Office of president; (3) July 2 to Aug. 
10; (4) Two-week workshop in radio. 


State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 

(1) Mrs. L. C. Haskell, registrar; (2) Mabel 
E. Bray; (3) May 7 to Aug. 17 and July 2 
to Aug. 17; (4) Courses in opera and small 
ensemble. 


State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 
(1) and (2) Gertrude K. Schmidt; (3) June 
25 to Aug. 3; (4) Teaching of music appre- 
ciation and class piano instruction. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
(1) and (2) Harold L. Butler; (3) July 2 
to Aug. 11. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

(1) and (2) James L. Mursell; (3) July 2 

to Aug. 10; (4) psychological foundations 

of music education; music in the ele- 

mentary school, piano and_ instrumental 

methods, choral conducting, theory for mu- 

sic educators. 

Teachers College, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

(1) and (2) Vincent Jones; (3) July 2 to 

Aug. 10; (4) Teaching of theory with dem- 

onstration classes, criticism and aesthetics. 


The Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa. 

(1) and (2) Hummel Fishburn; (3) July 

2 to Aug. 10; (4) graduate seminar, “Pres- 


ent-day Trends in Music Education”; (5) 
Claude Rosenberry, Alfred Spouse, Ennis 
Davis. 


University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 
(1) A. Monroe Stowe; (2) Bjornar Ber- 
gethon; (3) July 2 to Aug. 10; (4) New 
workshop course in music for elementary 
teachers. 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(1) and (2) Jesse L. Scott; (3) July 5 to 
Aug. 15. 


SOUTH 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

(1) M. L. Orr; (2) H. D. LeBaron; (3) 
June 7 to July 18 and July 19 to Aug. 22; 
(4) Wartime conference on music educa- 
tion for administrators and teachers; (5) 
Luther A. Richman. 


Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
(1) and (2) Kemper Harreld; (3) June 11 
to Aug. 18; (5) Carol Blanton. 


Aust'n P2ay State College, Clarksville, Tenn. 
(1) D. Harley Fite; (2) Guy L. Hague; (3) 
May 21 to Aug. 12; (4) Wind instrument 
workshop. 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

(1) and (2) Raymond F. Anderson; (3) 
June 11 to Aug. 17: (4) Light opera pro- 
duction workshop; (5) Ralph Frrolle. 


East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 
(1) and (2) Mondel Ely Butterfield; (3) 
May 23 to June go; (4) Band and orchestra 
workshop, workshop for elementary school 
music teachers and junior choir directors; 
(5) George Louis Coleman, Grace Leeds 
Darnell. 


Fairmont State College, Fairmont, W. Va. 
(1) Oliver * Shurtleff; (2) Mary B. Price; 
(3) June 6 to July 18. 


Fisk University, Nashville 8, Tenn. 

(1) George N. Redd; (2) Carl Parrish: (3) 
June 11 to July 20; (4) Latin American 
workshop. 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Fla. 
(1) and (2) Howard J. Barnum; (3) June 
4 to Aug. 11. 


Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee 
Fla. 

(1) School of Music; (2) K. O. Kuersteiner; 

(3) June 11 to July 21: (4) Music camp in 

July and Aug.; (5) E. C. Moore, Max Noah, 

Otto Kraushaar. (Coeducational in sum- 

mer sessions.) 


Georgia State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville, Ga. 

(1) and (2) Max Noah; (3) June 12 to July 

20 and July 23 to Aug. 30; (4) Band camp, 

June 12 to July 3.. 


Lou’siana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La. 
(1) and (2) L.V.E. Irvine; (3) Trimester 
opens July 2. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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INTER-AMERICAN BAND SERIES 
New Arrangemen ts ttl 





“MAGIC IS THE MOONLIGHT” 


(Te Quiero Dijiste) 
By 
GREVER—TEAGUE 


Standard $1.00 Symphonic $1.75 





THE THREE 
CABALLEROS 


(Ay! Jalisco No Te Rajes) 


TICO-TICO 


(Tico Tico No Fuba) 


By 


ABREU—KENT 


Full $1.00 


By 
ESPERON—KENT 


(Including optional xyloph solo) 





















Full $1.00 


“YOU BELONG 
TO MY HEART" 


(Solamente Una Vez) 
By 
LARA—KENT 
Full $1.00 





FOR THE MARCHING BAND 


AMERICAN WINGS BAND BOOK 


A complete field book, containing seven exciting new 
marches, two incidental waltzes, one concert selection. 


A FULL PROGRAM UNDER ONE COVER! 


THEMATICS ON REQUEST. 


Band Parts, 35c Piano Conductor, $1.00 


Educational Division 


SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO,., Inc. 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 19, N.Y. 
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THE FOUNDATION TO 
SUCCESSFUL BANDS 


Variety 
Utality 


Virtuosity 


Smith-Yoder-Bachman Ensemble 
Band Method 
Parts 75c; Cond. $1.00. The band 
ensemble method without a peer. 
Equally efficient for class or pri- 
vate instruction. 


Smith-Yoder-Bachman Ensemble 
Band Technic 
Parts 75c; Cond. $1.00. A fas- 
cinating new technical book in 
unison and harmony for develop- 
ing thorough musicianship through 
all the technical problems. 


First Semester Band Book 
Parts 35c; Pa. Acc. 50c; Cond. 
Se $1.25. Buchtel's ideal first pro- 
gram book which prepares for the 
technical problems immediately 
following. 


Second Semester Band Book 
Parts 35c; Pa. Cond. 75c. The 
second easy follow-up band pro- 
gram book. Splendid variety of 
full sounding program pieces. 


Third Semester Band Book 
Parts 35c; Cond. Se 75¢. Third 
book in Buchtel's graded series, 
containing 21 thrilling program 
compositions for all occasions. 


35 Famous Chorales 

Band and String Parts 35c; Cond. 
Sc 75c. A superb collection by 
Paul Yoder and James Gillette of 
outstanding chorales and songs 
for band and string orchestra. 
Chorus editions available for 19 
of the titles. 


No. 1 Band Shows 
Parts 35c; Cond. Se 75c¢. Seven 
complete shows for indoors or 
outdoors with routines. Perfect 
for all occasions, written by Paul 


Yoder. 


No. 2 Band Shows 
Band Pts. 35c; Chorus Ed. 25c; 
Cond. $1.00. Six more shows for 
every holiday which make use of 
all school organizations. 32 mixed 
chorus arrangements may be used 


with the band. 
First Soloist Band Book 

Band Pts, 35c; Pa. Acc-Cond. 
$1.00; Solo Books $1.00. A unique 
book containing 18 solos and en- 
sembles for every instrument in 
the band, with band accompani- 
ment. Written by Forrest Buchtel. 


Write for Scores on Approval 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC 
CO., PUBLISHER 


14 WEST LAKE STREET 
CHICAGO |, ILLINOIS 
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By LAWRENCE PERRY 





Do you wish to say something to composers 
and publishers concerning the kind of music 
you want them to write and publish? If so, 


write to Mr. Perry in care of this magazine. 





“Either I have not looked enough 
or else I don’t know where to look, 
but I just can’t find the kind of 
grade school music play I want,” 
writes M.G., a grade school music su- 
pervisor in Georgia. She wants short 
music plays for use in assemblies 
and at parent-teacher meetings. 
Much of the material she finds is 
too long and ambitious for her use. 
“Do you know of any plays,” she 
asks, “of from ten to fifteen minutes 
in length which can be given by indi- 
vidual fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
with songs that are simple and folk 
like and have simple accompani- 
ment.” No mention is made of cos- 
tumes or stage requirements. 

> 

“Clarinet quartets are what we 
need,” writes F.P. of New York City. 
“The range should be from written 
G below the treble staff to high C.” 
He would like to have the quartets 
written in homophonic form, that is 
with a well-defined harmonic back- 
ground. “Make the parts equal in 
difficulty and let’s have some new 
stuff—no more “Old Folks at Home.” 

> 

Close on the heels of the above re- 
quest for clarinet quartets came this 
communication from L.T. in Con- 
necticut. “We need more works 
written for three and four trumpets. 
My band seems to have more trum- 
pets than anything else. Since I 
believe that playing in small ensem- 
bles is the best way to train compe- 
tent players for the large ensembles, 
I require every member of the band 
to play in a small group. Needless 
to say there are not enough alto, 


tenor, and bass instruments to go 
around. I have shopped around 
quite a lot and believe that I have 
used about all the good material. 
Surely others must have the same 
problem. Could we have some real 
music written expressly for the trum- 
pet—something that will really make 
the boys go to work?” 
> 
A service man writing about his 
postwar plans for school instrumen- 
tal groups suggests that we have 
more material for small mixed 
groups. . not only the crossed- 
cued editions we now have but works 
written especially for small combin- 
ations. So far, we fellows in the small 
towns with small orchestras and 
bands with incomplete instrumen- 
taton have been poor country cous- 
ins always feeling that we were do- 
ing half a job playing things scored 
for large groups, with many instru- 
ments lacking. Isn’t it possible to 
turn the procedure around and write 
for small groups and let the big fel- 
lows who have several oboes and bas- 
soons double on the parts?” 
> 
A voice teacher says that serious 
composers should give more atten- 
tion to the studio songs. “. .. there 
are many beautiful, simple, easy 
songs suitable for beginning stu- 
dents, but very few by our best- 
known composers. Perhaps they 
have never thought of the number 
of students of singing who never 
give a Town Hall Recital.” 
> 
“T have studied with much interest 
the tessitura ranges published in 
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your magazine and have tried to be 
more careful in the selection of 
music. My biggest problem is in 
choosing boys’ glee club numbers. 
Isn’t it possible to have more three- 
part arrangements and eliminate the 
high first tenor tessitura?’” (C.M., 
Texas) 

The article referred to was a pro- 
nouncement made by The National 
Academy of Teachers of Singing, 
and appeared in the September-Oc- 
tober, 1944 issue of Music PusLisH- 


ERS JOURNAL. 


“Don’t Fence Me In” is the theme 
song of J.S. of Missouri. “All of our 
musical lives we have stolen, bor- 
rowed, and copied our woodwind 
music from Europe, but now our 
source of supply is a rubble heap. . . . 
Prior to the war there have been 
available studies and methods of 
four different schools, the French, 
German, Russian, and Italian plus 
a smattering of our own endeavors. 

The Russian school has re- 
ceived almost no recognition. We 
need outstanding teachers and musi- 
cians to compile all the material that 
fits into the American picture from 
every source, fill in the gaps with 
worth-while composition and make 
available comprehensive methods, 
orchestra studies, solos and wood- 
wind ensembles for flute, oboe, Eng- 
lish horn, clarinet, bassoon, horn, 
and recorder, Don’t make us go on 
with reprints and copies of outdated 
books.” 








TIME TO SPEAK OUT! 

How many times have you said 
"If only publishers would realize 
that what we need in this field is 
more music of the kind that... ." 
etc., etc. Or, "Il wish that com- 
posers would keep in mind the 
fact that most of their works will 
not fit my situation because. .. ." 
etc., etc. 

Have you ever wished that you 
could get together all the pub- 
lishers, composers, and arrangers 
and tell them just what you are 
looking for in the music market 
and cannot find? 

Here is your opportunity to ad- 
dress all these people at one time 
by the simple method of writing 
a letter to Mr. Perry in care of 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS JOURNAL. 
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String Orches tra Series / 





TRANSCRIBED FOR STRING ORCHESTRA BY DR. HARVEY B. GAUL 


“Cage See =e 
ARIETTA—John Seb, Bach ..20..00.0:cccscns $1.70 $.75 $20 


Flute or Violin, Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, 
Bass, Conductor 

ARIOSO—John Seb. Bach.......................0000000 1.70 75 .20 
Solo Violin, Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola Cello, Bass, 
Conductor 

CHRISTMAS Choral Prelude—John Seb. Bach.. 1.50 .90 .20 
Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Cello, Viola, Bass, Conductor 


CHRISTMAS Suite—John Seb. Bach... as eae 1.25 25 
Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viole, Cello, Bass, Conductor 
MYSTICAL Adoration—John Seb. Bach.. .. 1.50 75 .20 


Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, Conductor 
OVERTURE To Christmas Cantata— 


John Seb. Bach on: . 1.50 75 .20 
Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, ‘fon, Condaster 
SHEEP May Safely Graze—John Seb. Bach....... 2.00 1.00 .20 


Flute, Clarinet, Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, 
Bass, Conductor 
SYMPHONY On The Second Day Of Festival 
Of Christmas—John Seb. Bach.............. 1.90 .90 .20 
Flute or Violin, Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, 
Bass, Conductor 
PASTORIAL Symphony From the "Messiah"— 
13 oS Se oe ten ener ey menor 1.70 75 .20 
Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, Flute, Bb 
Clarinet, Conductor 





Woodwind Instrument Music 





TRANSCRIBED FOR WOODWIND INSTRUMENTS BY M. S. ROCERETO 
ANDONTINO in Ab—Rossi-Rocereto— 


ee a caceladh PIR eed Ree Maar: fl 
FUGUE in Cm—Frescobaldi- Rocereto— 

Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, and Bassoon Parts........ eee psp kiceedd 75 

Score EAA Ht AE PIP ES, SOREN soe eee ; ee 
FUGUE from Sonata—Pasquini-Rocereto— 

ee ae : —— 
MINUETTO from Sonata in G—Crazioli- Rocereto— 

Re 2. ce ca eicsetacascntonee. me 50 
PASTORIAL from Sonata No. 8 i in n F—Scarlatti-Rocereto— 

Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, and Bassoon Parts... ee : . 75 

Seere RE LINES: EAN ee ey deere er .60 


TEMPO di Ballo from Sonata No. 2—Scarlatti-Rocereto— 

















Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, and Bassoon Parts...............ccccccceseeeeeeeees ; Sows a 
Seore entre EN I ecw eK Ue ARID See oe tne eee no .. 60 
TOCCATA in Cm—Marcello-Rocereto— 
Ces alee Nias cist ecesreeecrt me Oe . 1.25 
_ 
String-Quartet Album 
ORIGINAL PIECES AND TRANSCRIPTIONS BY GAYLORD YOST 
CONTENTS: 
1. All Through The Night 5. Yellow Haired Lass 
2. Jeanie With The Light Brown Hair 6. Etching 
3. My Love's An Arbutus 7. Pastel 
4. Old Folks At Home 8. Rustic Dance 
Prices of Parts: 
Wt WER oii i eccemnccae $ .50 IN os Soa ee $ .50 
SPUN, WI sc nicees cists secsceatareceners 50 EE Sacsaccisccessns Se nn 2 ae 


CNG I acca os isestdansdcsrstre cand seca peas addins ere eee $1.00 
Published in book form only. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG—USUAL TRADE DISCOUNT 
VOLKWEIN BROS., Inc. Music Publishers 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Rubank 
PIANO FOLIOS 


MODERN METHODS and 
COLLECTIONS 


Fast Selling Books For Music 
Departments 


WAGNESS ADULT PIANO 
COURSE by Bernard Wagness. 
A first instruction book for 
Adult, High School and College 
Students. Appeals to older be- 
ginners. Published in two vol- 


umes. Price....................- $1.00 Each 


WAGNESS ONE FOUR FIVE 
PIANO BOOK—A practical ap- 
proach to harmony study for the 
advancing student. Price.........$.75 


I PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE —A 
Patriotic Collection for All Amer- 
icans, by Bernard Wagness. 

Price ......... $.35 


CHOPIN FOR THE YOUNG by 
Leopold W. Rovenger. A very 
attractive collection of Chopin 
works fingered and phrased for 
young players. Price................. $.75 





CLASSICAL MINIATURES by 
Leopold W. Rovenger. Excellent 
easy grade arrangements of 
popular light classical favorites. 
Price $.50 


LITTLE CLASSICS by Leopold 
W. Rovenger. A splendid collec- 
tion of easy arrangements of fa- 
mous classics. Price.................. $.50 


MUSICAL ZOO — A modern 
method of teaching music to be- 
ginners. Children of three years 
and over can be taught the 
piano. Published in two vol- 
umes. Price........................$.50 Each 


SACRED REFLECTIONS by Leo- 
pold W. Rovenger. A choice col- 
lection of forty-one of the 
world’s most beloved religious 
selections, Price... Sits 





RUBANK Methods and 

Piano Folios are distributed 

by all Music Dealers and 
Jobbers 





CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


Front of the House Speaks 


An Interview with BEN KETCHAM 


EN KETCHAM, house manager 
of New York City Center, has 
been in the theater business for a 
long time, and he says Mayor La- 
Guardia’s entertainment center is 
unique. Under the heading of 


“unique” he lists prices, audiences,. 


attractions, all of which are a new 
experience for a theater manager 
long familiar with every phase of 
the theater world. 

“Where else can you hear grand 
opera for a $2.00 top?” Mr. Ketcham 
asks, “What other amusement houses 
favor first come first served without 
benefit of ticket brokers? In what 
theater do you get vast new audi- 
ences who have never before seen a 
real live play? How many theaters 
house such a variety of attractions?” 
And so on. 

Inexperienced theatergoers at City 
Center are easily spotted by Mr. 
Ketcham—that is why he knows that 
a vast new field of potential audi- 
ences for the legitimate theater is 
opening up through City Center 
where many have come to see their 
first “live” performance. A new- 
comer is identified by his embarrass- 
ment and uncertainty at the ticket 
window,” explained Mr. Ketcham. 
“He doesn’t know what to ask for 
when confronted with an array of 
ticket prices and seat locations. He 
needs help and patience from the 
box office man, and he gets it,” he 
continued, “On entering the house, 
they don’t know about getting half 
their tickets back from the doormen, 
and it keeps the ticket taker busy 
forcing halves of cardboard back on 
the . uninitiated. Our ushers are 
trained to guide the unknowing to 
their seats and to assure them it’s 
theirs for the rest of the performance 
—intermissions notwithstanding.” 

Five box office men under the di- 
rection of Mr. Ketcham are kept 
busy from 9:30 A.M. to 9:30 P.M., 
where a constant stream of customers 
line up for tickets to present and 
coming attractions. At City Center 
“we’re a little different from other 
theaters in that we have no dealings 


with ticket brokers and all our seats 
are sold right here from our own 
box office,” said Mr. Ketcham as he 
explained the overflowing lobby be- 
fore curtain time. “With 2,692 seats 
to sell over the counter for each at- 
traction—and that means three ad- 
vance sales going at once—our queues 
are .onger and our box office men 
busier than at most theaters,” he 
pointed out. 

“Let’s compare it with a Broad- 
way theater. The average house seats 
an average of 1,100 people, and for 
a hit show the brokers have about 
75 per cent of the tickets in their 
hands, so that only 500 or 600 a day 
are handled over the counter. Now, 
multiply our capacity by three ad- 
vance sales and that makes more than 
7,000 seats that we must dispose of 
from our two windows at the same 
time.” 

Mail orders are encouraged at City 
Center. “Why stand in line when 
you can get as good a seat simply by 
writing in for it?” asks Mr. Ketcham. 
“For instance, on the Stokowski con- 
certs, we encourage subscriptions for 
the whole series—and at a reduction 
in price, too—so it’s made easier for 
the public as well as for us. 

“Many persons have standing or- 
ders for the same seat location for 
each performance they attend. Mayor 
LaGuardia always sits in row G on 
the center aisle. That’s his favorite 
seat.” 

In the year and a half since City 
Center opened, many of Mr. Ketch- 
am’s spotted newcomers have become 
familiar faces. With a combination 
of the arts to choose. from—concerts, 
operas, drama, recitals, speeches—it 
is no wonder that people come time 
and time again. On some days there 
are morning, afternoon, and eve- 
ning performances. Clearing and 
cleaning the house and changing the 
stage on these days are done on the 
double-quick. 

Audiences are well behaved, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ketcham. On Satur- 
day nights they are inclined to be 
noisy, but that’s because large num- 
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bers of small groups or parties make 
a habit of coming that night and 
they are out for fun. However, by 
the time the show gets going, they 
are all quieted down. 

Mr. Ketcham believes that with 
City Center Mayor LaGuardia set 
the pace for the new uptown theater 
district in the West Fifties, “Now we 
have “The Seven Lively Arts’ at the 
Ziegfeld around the corner; ‘On The 
Town’ at the Adelphi just one block 
over, and ‘Up in Central Park’ at 
the Century a couple of blocks up,” 
he said. “Every taxi driver in town 
now knows City Center is on 55th 
Street between Sixth and Seventh 
Avenues but they didn’t a year ago. 
But neither did a lot of other people, 
and now the New York public is 
rapidly learning that the greatest 
theater values in town are right 
here.” 

What opposition commercial thea- 
ter managers may have felt at first, 
when we gave what they considered 
competition with so much for so 
little money, has been overcome by 
the benefits that they themselves have 
reaped. New York City Center has 
been a great asset to show business, 
and the same people who came first 
to City Center are now patronizing 
other theaters as well. 

“A thrilling experience” is how 
Mr. Ketcham describes his work at 
City Center for the past eighteen 
months. “We like our audiences and 
we hope they like us,” he said. 

One little girl in the lobby was 
heard to say that “Carmen,” her first 
opera, was so beautiful because it 
was all done in technicolor. “So you 
see, we are appreciated!” said Mr. 
Ketcham with conviction. 





SUMMER SCHOOL ISSUE 


The July-August, 1945 issue of 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS JOURNAL 
will be devoted, as in previous 
years, to articles having to do with 
music education. Once more this 
issue will be distributed to summer 
school classes. Those schools which 
have summer sessions that close 
at an early date should make ap- 
plication for their copies as soon 
as their needs are known. 
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BLUE MOON, world-famous composition by Rodgers and 
Hart, has been poraphrased for plano by D. Savino. This para- 
phrase is now available for band scored by Charles L. Cooke. 





One of the most popular of compositions, BLUE MOON will 
unquestionably be received with warm applause by all 
audiences. 


Although definitely of class ‘‘A’’ calibre, BLUE MOON is 
so ingeniously arranged that it may be performed by any 
class ‘‘B’’ or ‘'C’’ band. This is made possible through the 
skilful balancing of the instruments. It has a playing time 
of approximately three and a half minutes. 


BLUE MOON is the first in a series of ‘Modern American Music"’ for 
band. Other soon-to-be-published titles are: 


Composed by Scored by 
MARCH FOR AMERICANS ........... RONNIE CHONG oo siciccucessavcordons Eric W_ Leidzen 
ODE TO FREEDOM... Ferde Grofé...................... Charles | Cooke 
AMERICAN WALTZ....................... Peter De Rose..............0.. Graham Overgard 
AMERICAN HUMORESQUE............ Sigmund Romberg .......... Graham Overgard 
AMERICAN SERENADE.................. Leia ANGE cicsiscnssiaicccdcaccss Graham Overgard 
AMERICAN LULLABY..................... Duke Ellington.................. Graham Overgard 
STANDARD BAND [including conductor part)............ $3.50 


SYMPHONIC BAND (including conductor part).......... $5.00 
CONDUCTOR PART (condensed score) 
eR .30 





ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION, 799 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19 
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SHAW 
(Continued from page 21) 

you go home and catch the Fred 
Waring Glee Club on the radio.” 
Only that cant isn’t enough for most 
of us. Twisting a dial is pretty small 
change for anyone who has known 
the real thing. And it’s a tragedy for 
a town or city to be full of dial-twist- 
ers, 

I don’t see how there can be any 


chorus—belongs right in the heart 
of community life, licking all sorts of 
social and economic problems—race, 
labor, delinquency; building under- 
standing, respect, and a lot of hap- 
piness. 

I can think of four or five things 
that would characterize the program 
of a successful community chorus. 
In the first place, it would have a 
lot of people participating. It would 


question but that the chorus—a big 


Lets Listen to Alusic 


By E. MARGARET CLARKSON 


“De author of this new book, an 
experienced teacher of music in elementary schools, has carefully 
selected Victor recordings of the world’s best music and offers de- 
lightful interpretations and interesting sidelights on both the com- 
poser and the music. Short biographies of the world’s foremost 
musicians ate included in one section. A lesson on instruments of 
the orchestra is a highlight of the book, and there are lesson out- 
lines for teachers which are full of original suggestions. The book 
is illustrated with delicately cut silhouettes and full page and life- 
like pencil drawings of famous composers. Teachers, parents and 
record clubs will welcome “LET’S LISTEN TO MUSIC!” as an 
invaluable aid in enoyable listening. $1.00 


ASK YOUR DEALER—if he cannot supply you, write to 


GORDON V. THOMPSON, LTD. 


193 Yonge St., Toronto 1, Canada 





have some activity to offer everyone 








THE BAND 
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§ prague-Coleman 


Incorporated 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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who was interested in singing, what- 
ever the level of his development or 
the focus of his interest. It would 
offer that to all ages, races, and re- 
ligions. It would be a dozen choruses 
within one, It would have a madri- 
gal society, a popular-song “scat” 
group, a “Bach Society,” a folk-song 
and ballad-singers’ group, a sacred 
choir, a men’s glee club, a women’s 
chorus, a beginners‘ choir, a “profes- 
sionals’ ” choir. It would have a /ot 
of people—hundreds. 


Discovery, Performance 


In the second place, a community 
chorus would take upon itself the 
discovery and performance of music 
indigenous to its locale and its na- 
tion. It would explore the folk music 
of its area and see that much music 
was made available to other choruses 
and other communities. It would en- 
courage local composing talent by 
performance of new works and by 
commissioning of worthy musicians. 
It would be very much concerned 
with America’s musical heritage, and 
people would know about it. 

In the third place there would be 
a lot of public performances, because 
that would be some measure of the 
contribution of the chorus to the 
community. It would appear with 
bands, orchestras, and dance groups. 
It would appear at rallies, benefits, 
community services, and its own 
regular concert series. It would exist 
to serve, not to inbreed. 


Educational Program 


In the fourth place, it would have 
a solid educational program for its 
members. It would have classes in 
the fundamentals of musicianship: 
sight reading, theory, history, and 
aesthetics, While choirs may be built 
of amateurs, there is no reason for 
them to be or remain ignorant ama- 
teurs. People have a right to know 
how. 

Which leads into a rather homely 
fifth, and finally, to the effect that 
excellence of performance should 
mark the program of a community 
chorus. That sounds pretty obvious, 
and maybe I ought to cloud the issue 
a bit. What I mean is that the payoff 
in music is the performance, and 
God loves a winner (page the Par- 
able of the Talents). Music is a hard 
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it master, and good music won’t stand 


or halfway on phoney performance. 
id Hundreds of people and dozens of 
e- appearances will fold up fast unless 
“ j they deliver. That’s the fifth. The 
1- final thing is that performances can 
¥ be dull as well as bad. There is 
1g little excuse for the latter and none 
d for the former. After the first year 
’s there is no excuse for either. The 
S- great sin in choral singing is to sing 
rt i without spirit. Song is drama. Song 


is heart. And a community chorus 
should have a great heart. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


P } erected. These community centers 
d i should cater to adults and youth. 
. They should fulfill the needs of 
a people as parents, as students in the 


social sciences, and as would-be ac- 
quirers of vocational skills. They 
y should also endeavor to satisfy the 
cultural needs of each community 
and provide facilities for arts and 
crafts, hobbies, dramatics, music, 
reading, and games. Surely no better 
method of uniting the community 
and integrating its component parts 
} can be discovered. Labor groups 
should never be overlooked as new, 
important clients for such centers. 


> 
meena 


w TO TO SU TD 


Their Own Activities 
One can foresee many beneficial 
1 results of such efforts. “New arts will 
t bloom of loftier mould and mightier 
music fill the skies.” Instead of our 
) star-struck children hanging around 
the alleyways behind theaters to seek 
autographs, they could be participat- 
ing in their own dramatics club, 
playing in their own orchestra, or 
singing in a choral group. The whole 
problem of the bobby-socks brigade 
could be approached in a new way, 
and the natural desire of the ado- 
lescent for change and excitement 
| guided into higher forms of expres- 
sion. Much undiscovered and pre- 
cious talent could be rescued from 
oblivion by the provision of facili- 
ties accessible to groups of people 
hitherto denied such opportunities. 
A higher level of appreciation and a 
Y wider enjoyment would surely result. 
: Every intelligent community 
i should painstakingly study its own 
local situation and promote com- 
munity activities, not forgetting to 

I cooperate with union groups. 
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AGO Annual Spring Festival. 


The four-day program of the 
spring music festival of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists features a 
series of 21 events to be held in New 
York City and the metropolitan area 
May 7 to 11. 

The opening event will be a 
Choral Evensong, under the direc- 
tion of Norman Coke-Jephcott, at 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
immediately followed by an organ 
recital by Bernard Piche. Other re- 


citals will be given by Staff Sergeant 
Virgil Fox, George W. Vokel, Alex- 
ander McCurdy, Ernest Mitchell, 
and Ernest White. 

A series of church services, recitals, 
and lectures is scheduled, and there 
will be tours to various points of in- 
terest, and meetings of the Deans 
and Regents. 

The festival will close with its 
annual general meeting and dinner 
on Friday evening, May 11. 
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2090 {Butterflies at Haga 


FOR MIXED VOICES 
S.A.T.B. 


Bell Hokanson .12 





Charming melodic structure with deft touches in harmony. Medium. 





2035 +The De’il’'s Awa’ 


1414 +For ever is it meet 


Distinctly fresh, untrite. Lively and very singable. Medium. 


Eric DeLamarter .15 


Shvedoff-Norden .15 





1387 O God, our help in ages past 


Perfect example of the Russian art of vocal writing. Mod. easy. 


Croft-Barton .12 





2084 Let there be Music 


Soul-stirring festival setting which stresses c-ntrasts of unison against 
short divided-voices sections. Instrumental accomp. available. 


1385 Hallelujah, Amen “JUDAS MACCABAEUS”................... 


A classic in choral literature. For program climax. Mod. difficult. 


Handel-Collinger .15 


Boris Levenson .15 





1303 +A Mother's Day Pray 


Note particularly the ae effects on pages 4 and 5. Medium. 


John Winter Thompson .12 





2096 +Now is the month of Maying 


The Van Dyke text, oo wedded to music, makes this unique. 


Morley-Winter .15 





2179 Sing for our fallen brave 


If you've ever sung this, you've been unable to forget it’s fun. 
1415 +The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance 


Divided parts, otherwise not difficult. 


Tech Latt.Nard. 15 





Perfect choral writing. 


Charles E. Wheeler .15 





2089 Song of America 


Mod. easy memorial anthem. Ad lib. brass qt. accomp. Impressive. 


Eric Southey .12 





4106 America the B tiful 


Will make impressive closing number. Band, orch. accomp. available. 


FOR TREBLE VOICES 
S.S.A. 


S 1 Ward-Barton .15 





Has a descant setting that will shiver the audience's timbers. 





4084 Blue are her eyes 
4123 The Coming of June. 


Mod. easy. Has chromatic harmonies. Sensitive, beautiful writing. 


Joseph W. Clokey .12 


F McCollin .18 





4100 How beautiful is night... 
4124 = Little David, play on your 


4103 Song of Rejoici 


Mod. easy. Occasional modal harmonies. Consistently untrite. 
Carefully planned voice leading ‘makes the 


harp... 
An infectiously joyful song. Rollicks ‘through. "several contrasts. 


Arthur Bergh .15 
1 effects p ical 


..Negro Spiritual-Wright .16 








Mendelssohn-Barton .15 





which deserves wide performance. 





4105 There is a garden in her face 


A “clean” arrang of a comp 


Don Malin .15 





¢ Optional a cappella. 


A delightful ‘‘stylistic’’ wedding of text to unusual music. 


Copies available from your dealer or direct from publisher 
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321 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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(2-Part, SSA, SATB, TTBB) 


BRAZIL 
(Aquarela do Brasil) 


MAGIC IS THE MOONLIGHT 
(Te Quiero Dijiste) 


THE THREE CABALLEROS 
(Ay! Jalisco No Te Rajes) 


YOU BELONG TO MY HEART 


(Solamente Una Vez) 


SOUTHERN MUSIC 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


1619 BROADWAY 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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MORRIS 
(Continued from page 9) 

professional in nature, which we 
hope to begin some day. Our pres- 
ent building will be inadequate for 
our eventual program. We have our 
plans ready for a new one—when the 
time comes. 

And now a word to people who 
are thinking in terms of cultural 
centers for their own communities. 
Make your plans ahead of time. 
Don’t take the attitude of waiting 
to make plans after a lot of money 
is available. Nothing will ever hap- 
pen that way. Work well ahead of 
what seems possible right now and 
be ready to take advantage of any 
opportunity or resource that may be- 
come available. 

Some of these days communities 
will once more be talking of war 
memorials. Why wouldn’t a music 
and drama center make the finest 
sort of war memorial? And if we are 
to have postwar building projects 
with government financing, wouldn’: 
it be well for you to start right now 
to plan for the use of some of that. 
money for an arts center in your 
community? One thing is certain, 
if you don’t plan for it you will 
never get it. 





HALASZ 


(Continued from page 15) 
as well as musical perfection we will 
contribute to the evolution of newer 
musico-dramatic forms. 

g. Will the “American opera” ar- 
rive via Broadway and Hollywood 
and by-pass opera houses and opera 
companies, leaving to them the job 
of preservation of traditional Euro- 
pean opera? 

The American opera will not ar- 
rive via Broadway or Hollywood, or 
through opera companies still pro- 
ducing old-fashioned performances, 
or through the efforts of the City 
Center opera, which I consider in 
between the two above-mentioned 
avenues. The American opera will 
arrive when this country gives birth 
to a great composer of opera—a sec- 
ond George Gershwin or an Ameri- 
can Puccini or Wagner. American 
opera and American singers should 
not be insulted by being given a 
chance only on the basis of their 
nationality. We must be on our 
guard to assure that the first and 
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only consideration in this direction 
is quality, and very high quality at 
that. 

10. Where do the City Center's 
efforts fit into the question of chart- 
ing the course of opera in the life of 
the American people? 

The first duty of the City Center 
opera is to make opera available to 
the people. This means presenting 
opera on an artistic level and at 
prices that will make audiences wish 
to come back. I am happy to say that 
the constantly rising attendance re- 
ports attest the City’s Center’s suc- 
cess in this direction and, if we are 
able to improve and improve a lot, 
[ am confident that we will have 
done an important fundamental job 
in the direction of encouraging other 
cities to organize similar units. It 
must be remembered that if opera 
is to reach out into the lives of the 
American people it must be made 
available not only to the inhabitants 
of New York, San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, and New Orleans, but also to 
the citizens of many smaller cities 
and towns of our great nation. 





ZANZIG 


(Continued from page 23) 


ing also examples of the folk arts 0: 
people of various nationalities in the 
city? Not least, is there a suitable 
place for a drama workshop? The 
concert auditorium could, of course, 
be equipped for dramatics as well. 

Maybe there should be a commu- 
nity arts center, where music thrives 
with all its lively sisters, the “daugh- 
ters of enthusiasm” as Emerson 
called the arts, each enhancing to its 
followers the meaning and value of 
all the others. A building serving 
entirely, or nearly so, as an audi- 
torium is a cold, forbidding place 
when no concert, play, or other large 
event is being held there. The place 
should be warmly alive most of the 
time with the creative, ever-expan- 
sive life of children, youth, and 
adults. If it is, it will be as appro- 
priate a war memorial to the heroic 
dead as could be conceived, for there 
is no freedom of the human spirit 
so thoroughgoing and worth fighting 
for as that of the person wholeheart- 
edly engaged in creative activity. Nor 
is there any democracy more genuine 
than a company of persons so en- 


gaged. 
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ce Announcement 
ABOUT KREISLER PUBLICATIONS 


Ohe Kreisler violin compositions 
will never be permanently out of print. Many of his violin 
solos out of print now as separate solos are forever available in one 
of the ASSEMBLED EDITIONS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
(There are four solo editions, and one for violin, cello and piano.) 


ASK YOUR MUSIC STORE OR SEND TO US 
FOR CIRCULARS LISTING THEIR CONTENTS. 


The four solo volumes-—and others will follow—contain music of 
various grades, ranging from pieces in the first and third positions 
in Vol. 1 to difficult solos for the advanced student in Vol. 4. In 
each volume there is variety in style and content, showing the great 
versatile art of Kreisler as composer. 


In the near future we plan a small suite of RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 
solos arranged by Kreisler for violin and piano, and the publication 
of his notable CADENZAS for three MOZART Concertos, which 
he has played in concert. The CADENZAS will appear under 


one cover. 


Write us for our distributor nearest you. 


CHARLES FOLEY 


67 West 44 Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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Designed for the teacher who feels that the easier masterpieces of the 
great composers are still the best teaching material. 


Varied, balanced, unusually complete for a one-volume collection. 
Carefully edited, beautifully printed. 


Including selections from 


Bach’s ANNA MAGDALENA’S NOTEBOOK 
Mozart’s First Compositions 

Grieg’s LYRIC PIECES 

Schumann’s ALBUM FOR THE YOUNG 
Tschaikowsky’s ALBUM FOR THE YOUNG 


And selected compositions by 
C. P. E. Bach, Beethoven, Couperin, Haydn, Handel, Heller, 
Mendelssohn, Rameau, Reinecke, Scarlatti and Schubert. 


Edited by Esther Abrams 


Grades 2-3 Price One Dollar 


MERCURY MUSIC CORPORATION 
231 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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By 
ARTHUR A. 
HAUSER 








CIVIC SPONSORSHIP 
Tie success of the New York City Center is unques- 


tioned. Figures for attendance at the performances of 

the symphony orchestra, opera, ballet, and operettas 
prove that there is an intense interest in good music. When 
first-rate organizations are managed with civic cooperation 
and support, and admission fees are within the reach of 
the masses, there will always be packed houses. The latent 
appeal of "live" music will make itself felt more and more 
as the city center idea grows in importance in the com- 
munities of the United States. Many in the audiences will 
be attending ‘‘live'’ performances for the first time, and 
almost without exception they will come back. The power 
of good music adequately performed is irresistible. 

This issue of MUSIC PUBLISHERS JOURNAL is, in 
our opinion, one of the most significant thus far offered 
the music world. Not only is it full of interesting articles, 
even for the layman, but it has a wealth of material for 
civic groups in every city of our great musical country. It 
is of special importance to music dealers and music edu- 
cators. Briefly, anything that brings music to more people 
than enjoyed it before must have a salutary effect on music 
education and music sales. Energetic and farsighted leaders 
in music education, in their sincere efforts to make music 
available to our school children, have long recognized the 
importance of enlisting an intelligent interest in music on 
the part of the adult population of the country. Their 
success is the result of their untiring efforts, the support 
of the music industry, and the natural elevating elements 
of music itself. 

Now let us look at some of the devices that have been 
successful in bringing music to the public up to now. We 
recognize, of course, that if the children of this country 
were not taught to read and write English in their youth, 
there would be no printed books—no, not even comics. 
No one will deny that the ability to read and write has 
been the outstanding factor in broader education and 
fuller enjoyment of life. The music educators applied that 
principle to music. They knew that without a carefully 
guided exposure to music in the early formative years of 
our children, there would gradually be a decadence of 
musical appreciation in America. Although music was in- 
troduced into our schools by Lowell Mason one hundred 
and nine years ago (1836), it remained for the educators 


of this century to do a really constructive job of rounding, 


out the musical curricula of our schools so that today a 
child can enroll in classes in which singing, orchestra and 
band instruments, theory, and composition are taught. 
The comparatively sudden impact of music's value on 
the cultural life of our citizens was accomplished by 
organization. In 1907 the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference began its existence. We cannot praise too highly 
the work done for music education by those pioneers who 
comprised this first group. We know from firsthand informa- 
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tion that in those days a high school orchestra was some- 
thing unusual, even though the programs then included 
some of the best orchestra literature—Weber's "Oberon 
Overture,’ Schubert's ‘Unfinished Symphony,'' Grieg's 
““A-Minor Piano Concerto’ (with a concert pianist as solo- 
ist), and many similar works. The orchestras, bands, and 
glee clubs existed more or less by sufferance. What, then, 
brought music to its present high position in education? 
Once again we say organization. 

The efforts to provide civic music in localities with 
small population should not be without excellent results. 
In many places two or more towns close to one another 
will find it expedient to pool their musical efforts in order 
to benefit by the greater resources thus obtainable. In 
Flint, Michigan, and White Plains, New York, the com- 
munity center associations made musical history many 
years ago and are continuing to do so. Chicago and many 
other large cities have long had their civic auditoriums, 
and just recently we have heard of renewed interest in this 
field in Los Angeles, California. 

Music is coritinuing to build morale overseas as well as 
at home. There has been no concert artist worthy of his 
or her high public esteem who has not willingly and without 
compensation offered musical services to our enlisted men 
and women. In industry, music is serving as a spur to out- 
put and efficiency. In therapeutics there is unstinted praise 
for the good that music is doing, not only in treating 
nervous disorders, but in helping the injured to re-coordi- 
nate the use of their motor facilities. 

In these trying times music has been inspiration and 
solace to countless millions of people. In the peace to come 
these millions will not forget music, and it is our duty to 
see that they have no complaint about the lack of it. 
Mayor LaGuardia, with his customary vision, has recog- 
nized the value of music to good citizenship and has given 
his great city a music center that is a model. 

In previous issues of this column we have urged our 
readers to organize their communal musical strength to 
bring music to all the people. We know that in many 
communities there are orchestras, bands, choruses, cham- 
ber music organizations, and other groups vitally interested 
in performing or listening to music. Half the population 
of the United States, however, lives in towns of less than 
five thousand peeople. The story of the New York City 
Center and its accomplishments can be an inspiration and 
guide primarily to these smaller towns, where there usually 
is a closer civic spirit and a greater willingness to work for 
the common good than is found in the large cities. 

We hope that every reader of this issue of MUSIC 
PUBLISHERS JOURNAL will take the story of the City 
Center very much to heart. If he wishes to do a real 
service to his fellow citizens, he should constitute himself 
a champion for music and encourage others to join with 
him in behalf of civic music organizations throughout this 
wonderful musical country of ours. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


growth of good music and drama, to 
protect the interests of artists, and 
to provide the war-harried British 
with entertainment at a popular 
price. CEMA has encouraged local 
projects in small communities and 
factories and lent assistance to thea- 
ters and orchestras. The Theatre 
Royal in Bristol is the first theater 
in England to be operated by state 
enterprise. Although the provision of 
entertainment in badly bombed 
cities was one of CEMA’s earliest 
duties, today the most important 
part of this work is the encourage- 
ment of local artistic projects and 
entertainment of high quality for 
civilians and members of the Armed 
Forces. They believe that during the 
war an entirely new and fresh audi- 
ence has been introduced to good 
music and has received it with ap- 
preciation and enthusiasm. Although 
this whole project was inaugurated 
by an initial grant from a private 
committee, it was doubled by the 
treasury within three months of its 









A NEW PATRIOTIC. 


UNCLE SAM STANDS UP 


incepuon, and at the end of the 
second year (1941) the treasury of 
Great Britain took over full re- 
sponsibility, directing the activities 
through the Board of Education. 
CEMA has been granted a govern- 
ment subsidy of $400,000. 

Russia: A brief paragraph cannot 
begin to do justice to the civic arts 
program in the USSR. It is of in- 
terest, perhaps, that the first appoint- 
ment made by Lenin was for a 
Minister of Education. His duties 
included the establishment of theater 
groups throughout Russia. Today 
drama, opera, and ballet are an in- 
tegral part of the Soviet life, and the 
Russian writer and painter and com- 
poser have been assisted financially 
and encouraged in their work even 
during the past chaotic years of war. 
A recent innovation, the Composers 
Farm established by the government 
in 1943, has given artists like Proko- 
fieff, Shostakovich, and Miaskovsky 
not only protection and the oppor- 
tunity to compose, but the assurance 
of a hearing. 

France: There were four famous 
national theaters in Paris which re- 


Available At Your Dealer 


Text by Ben Hecht 
For Baritone Solo and Mixed Chorus 
with Piano Accompaniment 


ceived state subsidy, and many 
smaller theaters in the , provinces 
which were partially supported by 
the state. The Paris Opera House as 
recently as 1936 received a subsidy 
from the government of 30,000,000 
francs to further its productions. 
The Comédie Frangaise received 
money from the Budget for National 
Education, and the administrator 
was appointed by the Ministry of 
Education. L’Odeon received suffi- 
cient subsidy to give seasons of classi- 
cal French plays at exceedingly low 
prices. An interesting sidelight on the 
state or city subsidy given the or- 
chestras was the requirement of three 
hours of first performances each sea- 
son by each orchestra. This constant 
demand for premieres proved a great 
stimulus to the creative impulse of 
French musicians. 

Austria: In 1918 the Imperial 
Burgtheater and the Royal Opera 
House were both placed under the 
general direction of the Ministry of 
Education, the Parliament determin- 
ing the amount of their annual sub- 
sidies. These two famous Viennese 


institutions, in addition to the Salz- 





Music by Ferde Grofe 


The work of a noted writer and a distinguished 
composer, UNCLE SAM STANDS UP has been 
hailed as one of the great pieces of war litera- 
ture. In his musical setting, Ferde Grofe mas- 
terfully captures the remarkable qualities of 
Ben Hecht's allegory — the patriotic fervor, the 
humor and the folk-quality. A great cantata for 


baritone solo and mixed chorus. 
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Leading 
Choral 


Favorites 


Arranged for 


Male — Female 
and Mixed Voices 


Beyond The Blue 


Horizon 
Blue Hawaii 
Funny Old Hills 


Have I Stayed Away Too 
Long 


It’s A Hap-Hap-Happy 
Day 


June In January 
Lonesome Road 

Love In Bloom 

March Of The Grenadiers 
Moon Love 

My Ideal 

Only A Rose 

On The Isle Of May 
Praise The Lord and 


Pass The Ammunition 
Someday 
Song Of The Vagabonds 
Thanks For The Memory 
Twilight On The Trail 


Vagabond King Waltz 
(Huguette Waltz) 


With The Wind And The 


Rain In Your Hair 


Choral Music, 15c Each 


Write for thematic catalog 


FAMOUS MUSIC CORP, 
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burg Festival, attracted thousands of 
visitors to Austria every year, and 
the government felt that its annual 
subsidy of $1,000,000 (for a_ten- 
month season of music and drama in 
Vienna and a summer season in Salz- 
burg) was financially well justified 
as an exposition of Austrian art. In 
addition, the Viennese Philharmonic 
Orchestra and two other orchestras 
in Vienna received city and _ state 
subsidies of varying small amounts. 
The postman collected a monthly 
tax of 20¢ from every citizen owning 
a radio, and the income from this 
source was used by the Treasury for 
part of the subsidy for music and 
drama. 

Czechoslovakia: The Prague Na- 
tional Theater was heavily subsi- 
dized by the state, and only a small 
part of its gross income came from 
the sale of tickets. Admission was 
purposely kept within the price 
range of the workingman. This same 
condition held true all over the 
country and was responsible for the 
mass interest in the arts. Almost 
every town with a population of 
30,000 had an opera house, each one 
subsidized partly by the community 
and partly by revenue from a broad- 
casting system in which the govern- 
ment held the majority of shares. 

Other European Countries: The 
theaters and opera houses were often 
supported by both city and _ state 
subsidies. In Warsaw, Poland, there 
were four municipal theaters for 
drama, opera, and ballet, with thea- 
ter workshops and a ballet school 
for children. In Brussels, Belgium, 
the Palais des Beaux Arts and the 
Opera House received partial sup- 
port from the Belgian National Ra- 
dio, which was government owned. 
In Germany there were a hundred 
or more theaters subsidized on a 
large scale by cities and state, and 
nine German broadcasting stations 
were united in the National Radio 
Company. 

Mexico: On our own continent, 
our good neighbor Mexico has de- 
veloped a series of art projects under 
the direction of the Ministry of Fine 
Arts. A National School of Music 
has come into existence, as well as 
an opera company, a ballet theater, 
and a remarkable symphony orches- 
tra. To encourage Mexican compos- 
ers, many are given an opportunity 
to teach at the National Conserva- 


tory, thereby earning a livelihood as 
well as having time for further com- 
position. 

We come now to the ambiguous 
status of the American artist. Our 
theater cries for new plays; our or- 
chestras and opera companies for 
new music. But, unlike Mexico, 
Great Britain, or Russia we do little 
to make these works possible. We 
are proud of the museums through- 
out the United States that have de- 
veloped in the past century. We are 
proud of our concert halls and our 
symphony orchestras—most of them 
developed through the generosity of 
a few lovers of art. But the patron of 
art is as obsolete in America today 
as he has been in Europe for several 
decades. Art museums begun as pri- 
vate enterprises in this country have 
frequently been taken over by gov- 
ernment administration. Their defi- 
cits have been met with government 
funds as is the case with other pub- 
lic institutions such as libraries and 
parks. Do not the theater and music 
deserve similar consideration in gov- 
ernment budgets? 

The New York City Center of 
Music and Drama has blazed a two- 
year trail in making concerts, opera, 
ballet, and drama available at prices 
within the real of all with full 
recognition of the need for good en- 
tertainment. Leopold Stokowski has 
generously contributed his services 
in building a fine civic orchestra, and, 
working with Robert Edmund Jones, 
he plans great music-dramas. A City 
Center Opera Company has success- 
fully launched several seasons of Ital- 
ian and French classical operas. But 
the City Center cannot commission 
composers to write new works or 
dramatists to write new plays. The 
City Center cannot yet afford a 
Shakespearean repertory company. 
It has not funds to experiment with 
new art forms. 

Mr. Newbold Morris, President of 
the City Council and guiding hand 
for the City Center, said recently, 
“It is now time for government to 
underwrite such projects, just as it 
does museums and libraries. The 
money spent by the city in educating 
its young people will be wasted if it 
does not arouse in them an interest 
in music, ballet, drama, and art. 
Once it has aroused such interests 
government should do something to 
satisfy them.” 
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Back of the House Speaks 


An Interview with GEORGE GLASTEN 


"VE watched this place change 
from a morgue to a crazy house,” 

said George Glasten, superintendent. 
He was speaking of the 56th Street 
entrance of the New York City Cen- 
ter of Music and Drama, which leads 
to the executive offices, rehearsal 
halls, and the headquarters of musi- 
cal and artistic groups where he has 
kept a watchful eye for the past 
twelve years. The Mecca Temple, as 
it was known then, was empty for 
three years preceding the advent of 
Mayor LaGuardia’s cultural enter- 
prise in December, 1943, and before 
that the back door of City Center 
was used only by lodge members 
who attended meetings. 

“And they came in quietly and 
went away quietly,” added George, 
who is now kept frantically busy 
sixteen hours a day by the comings 
and goings of musicians, actors, danc- 
ers, singers, and goodness knows who 
else since the City Center got going. 

“But it’s lot of fun,” exclaimed 
George as he turned to give instruc- 
tions about a harp being brought in 
for a concert, and to tell the ninety- 
seventh person that morning where 
the box office is located. “So many 
people come to this back entrance to 
buy their tickets when anyone who 
can read should know the theater 
side is over on 55th Street.” 

The two elevators that were silent 
for three long years are now carrying 
maximum loads from eight in the 
morning until midnight. “Artists are 
kind of vague, but you get used to 
them,” explained George. “They all 
jam in the elevator with their musi- 
cal instruments and then don’t ask 
for their floors. They think the op- 
erators should know!” 

Of course the men who run the 
elevators know at which floors to 
stop when Leopold Stokowski or 
Laszlo Halasz gets in, but with hun- 
dreds coming daily for rehearsals and 
concerts, it’s impossible to remember 
them all. For instance on Mondays 
there are as many as 2,500 people 
bouncing in and out. 
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In addition to City Center’s own 
symphony, directed by Leopold Sto- 
kowski, and the opera company, 
headed by Laszlo Halasz, there are 
the Dessoff Choir, the Collegiate 
Chorale, the National Orchestral 
Association, the Young Men’s Sym- 
phony Society, the City Amateur 
Symphony Orchestra, the Center 
Symphony Society, the New York 
Singing Teachers’ Association, and 
many more using the 56th Street side 
for rehearsals. There are many days 
when the two elevators are decidedly 
inadequate. Just as soon as one re- 
hearsal is finished, the group is 
cleared out to make room for the 
next, and that means many of the 
nine floors are occupied. The fifth 
floor rehearsal hall may house a Sto- 
kowski rehearsal of 80 musicians in 
the morning from nine to twelve, 
then the chairs and music stands 
are removed to make room for the 
Weidman Dance School from one to 
five-thirty, after which the City Ama- 
teur Symphony Orchestra comes in 
from seven-thirty until ten-thirty, 
and back go the chairs and stands. 
Never a quiet moment. 

George is frank to admit that since 
City Center took over, his job as su- 
perintendent is far more glamorous 
than it was when the building housed 
fraternal groups and only men were 
allowed to enter. But now celebrities, 
world famous music personalities, 
actresses, and dancers seen at close 
range make for a far more exciting 
life. The constant moving in and 
out of scenery and stage props adds 
to the fascination—and the work. 

“Sure it’s screwy,” laughed George 
as he described the goings-on which 
keep him hopping all day and all 
evening too. “There was the night at 
2 A.M. when I was called back to 
City Center to unlock the door for 
a woman who found all exits barri- 
caded when she wanted to leave the 
building after working overtime in 
her office,” he recalled. “But it’s all 
in the day’s work—seven days a week, 
sixteen hours a day!” 
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An inspiring album of nearly 
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of the United Nations. 
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If You Need 
A List Of 


Current popular music publica- 
tions 

Songs in preparation 

Best orchestration sellers of the 
month 


Best sheet music sellers of the 
month 


Record fans' favorite artist 
Records in demand 
Records slated for early release 


Transcriptions slated for early 
release 


Top songs on the air during the 
month 


If You Want 
To Know 


important news, by sixteen effi- 
cient columnists, concerning all 
branches of the music business 
and its relation to the 


Armed Services Songs 


Radio Songwriters 
The Theatre Recordings 
Hollywood Orchestras 
Night Clubs Bands 

Serious Music Band Vocalists 
Musicians Hill Billy 
Publishers Latin Music 


Etc. 


lf You Haven't 
The Time 


to read the 100 or more publica- 
tions in the music and entertain- 
ment field, and want a quick 
digest of all the important music 
news, 


READ THE 
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HUTCHENS 


(Continued from page 32) 


before each performance, the man- 
aging director gave a little talk on 
the theatre and theatregoing, and 
the audience could not have been 
more reverent if it had belonged to 
the Critics Circle. 

A few of the patrons had to be 
told, too, that smoking in the audi- 
torium was prohibited, and there 
was some resentment until they 
learned that this was against the 
law. Others did not realize what the 
bell meant that was calling them 
back from intermission and had to 
be summoned by the managing di- 
rector in person. 

Each week from 300 to 500 service 
men and women have been the Cen- 
ter’s guests, along with some. 200 
people entering on press tickets. Also, 
the price scales vary with the attrac- 
tion—a $2.20 evening top for “Porgy 
and Bess” and the opera, and $1.65 
for the three plays, and less for mati- 
nees in both cases, the scale running 
as low as 55 cents and go cents for 
the farthest removed seats. Many 
tickets are sold in blocks at a 20 per 
cemt discount to unions and other 
organizations. If the Center can pre- 
vent it, no tickets are sold by agen- 
cies or speculators. 

The point is, it all adds up, thanks 
to the extraordinary capacity of the 
Center—and, of course, to the fact 
that its stage has consistently offered 
something worth seeing and hearing. 
The orchestra seats go4; the first 
balcony, 1,221 (more than the en- 
tire capacity of many playhouses); 
the second balcony, 467. 


No City Liability 


Probably the Center’s remarkable 
luck won’t hold—there are bound to 
be lean weeks—but at the worst there 
can be no disaster and the City of 
New York is financially liable for 
nothing at all. The city appropri- 
ated $60,000 to renovate the build- 
ing; it would have had to spend the 
money to make the poperty usable 
by any tenant. The appropriation 
was definitely not a gift, the Center 
paying the city about $26,000 a year 
in rent, the equivalent of taxes. (The 
property, including a_ nine-story 
building on Fifty-sixth Street, was 
acquired by foreclosure of a real- 


estate tax lien.) Production and op- 
eration costs come out of box-office 
receipts, and failing those, out of 
$70,000 posted by a variety of under- 
writers. 

By all the rules of civic enterprise 
in the theatre, life ought to be pretty 
stormy at the Center. It hasn’t been, 
and this in spite of the fact that the 
Center is operated by sundry boards 
comprising representatives of the 
city, the theatre, labor and various 
shades of political opinion and so- 
cial position. The chairman of the 
program committee is Howard S. 
Cullman, renowned on Broadway as 
the “angel” with more hits to his 
credit than other “angels” care to 
shake their disappointed checkbooks 
at. Its selections are passed upon by 
the board of directors, headed by 
Newbold Morris, President of the 
City Council and ex-officio member 
of the program committee. 


Slim Margin 


The Center does not expect to net 
any large sums, even when playing 
to capacity. Apart from production 
costs, operating charges average 
$4,000 a week, most of it for rent, 
heat, light and the salaries of a per- 
manent staff of sixty. The margin 
of safety is not robust. 

This has not prevented a few the- 
atrical managers from grousing bit- 
terly in their Broadway lairs over 
the take in the City Center’s till. It 
is competition and it isn’t fair, they 
complain, as they did in the days of 
the Federal Theatre Project, which 
the Center resembles somewhat as 
a people’s theatre. The more enlight- 
ened magnates in the Times Square 
area have not objected. In fact, they 
have given the project their blessing. 
Other theatre people, with a dis- 
cernment not universal in the enter- 
tainment business, also see in the 
Center a training ground for play- 
goers who may some day come far- 
ther downtown and spend more 
money. 

Among the astonishing things 
about the Center is the fact that 
everything happened as quickly as it 
did. The Mayor announced the 
project publicly on July 23. A week 
later renovation began. On October 
4 the staff moved in. If you remem- 
ber the. old Mecca Temple of the 
preceding year or two, you know 
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that all this took some doing. The 
Shriners, who dedicated the Temple 
in 1924, abandoned it in 1940, 
whereupon political oratory and 
lesser prizefights became its princi- 
pal fare. The grime lay thick upon 
it, on the big auditorium and in the 
lodge rooms of the building in 
Fifty-sixth Street. 


Renovation 


Now it is bright as a penny, thanks 
to that $60,000 appropriation. Sand 
blasting took the crust of dirt from 
the exterior of the quondam temple. 
Cleaners scrubbed the inside till it 
shone. Fresh paint covered the drab 
spots. The musty lodge rooms be- 
came executive offices, dressing 
rooms, and small auditoriums. There 
was new red plush for the chairs. 
Carpets emerged from their dust. 

There was money, too, for electri- 
cal equipment and new lines for the 
roomy 45x45 stage. And, when they 
can get material for it, the new ten- 
ants propose to lower the ceiling 
over the auditorium and do away 
with the gingerbread fixtures, this 
by way of bettering the acoustics, 
which have improved since the Cen- 
ter opened but are still less than 
perfect. 

But Father Knickerbocker’s play- 
going children are not asking for 
everything at once. They are seeing 
shows they like at modest prices, a 
practice so old-fashioned that it is 
new again. 





DENHAM 


(Continued from page 19) 


general trend, and I believe that the 
state and municipality, in turn, can- 
not remain aloof and fail to take 
part in something that the new cir- 
cumstances will demand of them. 
Artistic education is bound to be- 
come a part of their obligation, and 
they will be compelled to take an 
active part in fostering it. I cherish 
the hope that the time is not far 
distant when municipal artistic 
projects will be developed in every 
city of the United States. I foresee 
the time when these projects will be 
financed by the states, and I firmly 
believe that within our Federal Gov- 
ernment a Ministry of Art will be 
set up to foster and supervise the 
artistic life of this great country. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 36) 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
(1) and (2) Barrett Stout; (3) June 8 to 
Aug. 10; (4) Courses in organization and 
administration of bands and vocal groups, 
teaching problems in elementary school 
music; (5) L. Bruce Jones, Griffith Jones. 


Maryland State Teachers College; Frostburg, 
Md. 

(1) Department of Music; (2) Maurice 

Matteson; (g) June 18 to Aug. 24; (4) Mu- 

sic curriculum workshop. 


Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
(1) and (2) Price Doyle; (3) June 4 to July 
11 and July 12 to Aug. 18. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, 
Md, 

(1) Frederick R. Huber; (2) Leah Thorpe 

(school music); (3) June 25 to Aug. 4; (4) 

Music workshop; (5) Ernest G. Hesser, Os- 

mar Steinwald, Olga Prigge. 


Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, 
La. 

(1) and (2) Ralph R. Pottle; (3) May 28 

to July 7; (4) String classes. 


Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 

(1) W. E. Duckwitz; (2) Victor Grabel; (3) 
June 18 to July 20; (4) Band camp; (5) 
Otto J. Kraushaar. 


University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
(1 and (2) Alexander Capurso; (3) June 
11 to July 18 and July 19 to Aug. 25. 


University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
(1) Frances Hovey Bergh; (2) Joseph Tar- 
pley; (3) July 2 to Aug. 11. 


West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
(1) A. J. Dadisman; (2) Frank Cuthbert; 
(3) June 4 to July 13; (4) Band, orchestra, 
and chorus clinics; (5) Clarence E. Sawhill. 


West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhan- 
non, W. Va. 

(1) A. A. Schoolcraft; (2) Marie D. Boette; 

(3) June 4 to July 13 and July 16 to Aug. 24. 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 
(1) and (2) Walter Buchanan Roberts; (3) 
June 11 to Aug. 17; (5) Edwin Hughes, 


Woman's College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, N. C. 

(1) and (2) H. Hugh Altvater; (3) June 7 

to July 20; (4) School music and string in- 

stitutes; (5) Austin Conradi, Bernard 

Taylor. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHWEST 


Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indian- 
apolis 2, Ind. 

(1) Stanley Norris; (2) Ada Bicking; (3) 

June 12 to July 21. 


Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill. 
(1) A.A. Wald; (2) Wilbur F. Swanson; 
(3) June 11 to Aug. 3. 


Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 

(1) and (2) Cecil W. Munk; (3) June 18 
to July 1; (4) Band and orchestra clinic; 
(5) Frederick Ebbs. 












ERLIN 
AND 
ULLETIN 


For Band 


Smart arrangements of great 
Irving Berlin standard hits ... 
“must-music" in band libraries 


Concert Band 


Full Symph. 
A Pretty Girl Is Like a Melody 
Yoder Arr. $1.50 $2.50 


Alexander's Ragtime Band 
Yoder Arr. 1.50 2.50 


Blue Skies 
Yoder Arr. 1.50 2.50 


Irving Berlin Waltz Medley 
Leidzen Arr. 2.00 2.75 





Marie 
Yoder Arr. 2.00 3.00 


Say It With Music 
Yoder Arr. 1.50 2.50 


White Christmas 
Leidzen Arr. 2.00 3,00 


Quick Step Size 


Alexander's Ragtime Band 
Lake Arr. 75 


Always 
Leidzen Arr. 75 1.25 


Easter Parade 
Leidzen Arr. $ .75 $1.25 


God Bless America 
Leidzen Arr. 75 1.25 


God Bless America (Elementary) 
Leidzen Arr. 75 1.25 
Irving Berlin World War Medley 
Leidzen Arr. = .75 1.25 
It's a Lovely Day Tomorrow 
Leidzen Arr. 75 1.25 
Oh How | Hate to Get Up in 
the Morning 
Leidzen Arr. 75 1.25 


We Saw the Sea 
Yoder Arr. 75 1.25 
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Music Company 
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Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
(1) and (2) Elizabeth Meloy; (3) June 11 
to Aug. 18; (4) Workshops. 


Central Missouri State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg, Mo. 

(1) and (2) Paul R. Utt; (3) May 21 to 

Aug. 24 and July 2 to Aug. 24; (4) Re- 

fresher courses. 


Central State College, Edmond, Okla. 
(1) Dean of College; (2) Albert Weatherly; 
(3) May 25 to July 25 


25- 


Chicago Musical College, 64 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

(1) Genevieve Lyngby; (2) Rudolph Ganz; 

(3) June 18 to July 28; (4) Church music, 

radio, musicology, music education; (5) Karl 

Gehrkens, Ferdinand Dunkley. 


Christiansen Choral School, Ferry Hall, Lake 
Forest, Ill. 

(1) Neil A. Kjos, 14 W. Lake St., Chicago 

1, Ill; (2) O. C. Christiansen; (3) July 29 

to Aug. 10; (4) Choral technique, church 

music; (5) F. Melius Christiansen, Peter 

D. Tkach, Morten J. Luvaas. 


College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark. 
(1) and (2) Virgia Poyner; (3) June 11 to 
July 23. 


Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
(1) Carol Truax; (2) Robert Gross; (3) July 
2 to Aug. 25; (4) Beethoven festival fea- 
turing Roy and Johana Harris, American 
Composers Congress Festival; (5) John C. 
Wilcox, Hanya Holm (dance). 


Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colo. 

(1) and (2) Carl G. Melander; (3) June 18 

to Aug. 10; (4) Clinic band, orchestra, 

choir; (5) Ralph E. Rush, Raymon H. 

Hunt, Lloyd W. Rowles. 


Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 
(1) and (2) Karl Eschman; (3) May 1 to 
July 1. 


Drake University, Des Moines I1, lowa. 
(1) and (2) Frank B. Jordan; (3) June 11 


to July 20 and July 2g to Aug. go; (5) Ru- 
dolph Ganz, Father William J. Finn, John 
Finley Williamson, John C. Kendel. 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Ill. 

(1) Hobart F. Heller; (2) Thurber H. Madi- 

son; (3) June 11 to Aug. 3; (4) Special 

workshop in teaching of stringed instru- 

ments. 


Eastern New Mexico College, Portales, N. M. 
(1) and (2) H. T. Decker; (3) May 21 to 
June 29 and May 21 to Aug. 4; (4) Music 
of the Southwest. 


Hardin College, Wichita Falls, Tex. 

(1) and (2) Mrs. O. J. Didzun; (3) July 
2 to Aug. 27; (4) Master classes for piano 
teachers. 


Howerd Payne College, Brownwood, Tex. 
(1) Z. T. Huff; (2) Gabriel Fransée; (3) 
May 31 to Aug. 1. 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 
(1) Elsie Brenneman; (2) Emma R. Knud- 
*son; (3) June g to June 29 and July 2 to 
Aug. 24; (4) Modern music, instrument 
equipment selection and repair, music for 
laymen, the public performance. 


Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Ul. 
(1) and (2) Spencer Green, Robert Har- 
greaves; (3) June 18 to July 27; (4) Grad- 
uate courses, percussion clinic; (5) Austyn 
Edwards, Herbert Butler, John P. Noonan, 
Everett Anderson, Robert Baker. 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Tex. 
(1) Sister M. Clement; (2) Sister M. Dolor- 
etta; (3) June 4 to July 14. 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

(1) and (2) Arthur D. Hill; (3) July 2 to 

Aug. 3; (4) Choral school; (5) Noble Cain. 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
(1) and (2) Robert L. Sanders; (3) April 
26 to Aug. 18. 


lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
lowa. 
(1) and (2) Edward Kurtz; (3) June 4 to 


Aug. 24 and June 25 to Aug. 3; 
shop courses. 


(4) Work- 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. 
(1) and (2) Orville J. Borchers; (g) June 4 
to July 27; (4) Summer music camp, All- 
Kansas Music Clinic and Conference; (5) 
L. Bruce Jones, David Van Vactor, George 
Howerton. 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan. 
(1) and (2) Walter McCray; (3) June 4 
to Aug. 3. 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

(1) and (2) Roy Metcalf; (3) June 18 to 
July 27 and July go to Aug. 31; (4) Series 
of lecture recitals featuring music of con- 
temporary composers. 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

(1) and (2) M. E. Lawrence; (3) June 11 
to July 20 and July 2g to Aug. 31; (4) Music 
courses for recreation minor. 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Ind. 
(1) V. F. Schwalm; (2) Paul Halladay; (3) 
May 28 to June 29 and July 2 to Aug. 3: 
(4) Band clinic; (5) Frederick Ebbs. 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
(1) and (2) Roy Underwood; (3) June 16 
to July 27; (5) Maurice Dumesnil. 


Minot State Teachers College, Minot, N. D. 
(1) and (2) Paschal Monk; (g) June 4 to 
July 27. 


National Music Camp (College Division af- 
filiated with University of Michigan), In- 
terlochen, Mich. 

(1) Joseph E. Maddy; (2) Earl V. Moore; 

(3) July 2 to Aug. 27. 


New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver 
City, N. M. 

(1) and (2) A. A. Parotti; (3) June 4 to 

July 27; (4) Rural school music and survey 

of music education. 


North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington, 
Tex. 

(1) E. H. Hereford; (2) Earl D. Irons; (3) 

June 1 to July 15; (4) Courses in conduct- 


Always open to every music dealer for the finest music service. One 


order, one shipment, one house for all your music needs — the largest 


music jobber — that's 


MUSIC DEALERS SERVICE, Inc. 
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ing and instrument repair for band direc- 
tors. 


North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 
Tex. 

(1) and (2) Wilfred C. Bain; (4) High 

school vacation music school, opera work- 

shop, church music, band clinic. 


Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Mo. 

(1) and (2) Ralph Hartzell; (3) May 29 

to Aug. 3 and Aug. 6 to Aug. 31. 


Northwestern State College, Alva, Okla. 
(1) and (2) W. F. Densinger; (3) June 4 
to Aug. 3. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

(1) George McClay; (2) John W. Beattie; 
(3) June 23 to Aug. 3; (4) Music in Latin 
America; (5) John Cavanna, Karl Esch- 
man, Anne Pierce, Sadie Rafferty. 


Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio. 
(1) and (2) R. O. Clymer; (4) Refresher 
courses. 


Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
(1) Joseph A. Leeder; (2) Eugene J. Weigel; 
(3) June 21 to Sept. 1; (4) Conference on 
elementary school publications. 


Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 
(1) and (2) Max A. Mitchell; (3) June 4 
to July 28; (4) Short course for band direc- 
tors and students; (5) Boh Makovsky. 


Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

(1) and (2) L. H. Mitchell; (3) June 4 to 
July 7. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 
(1) Carl M. Neumeyer; (2) Paul van Kat- 
wijk; (3) June 26 to Aug. 4; (4) Special 
music education seminar-workshop; (5) 
Marjorie Murray Keller, Beatrice Perham 
Krone. 


Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Springfield, Mo. 

(1) and (2) H. M. Farrar; (3) May 29 to 

Aug. 1; (4) Music workshop. 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San 
Marcos, Tex. 

(1) and (2) R. A. Tampke; (3) June 4 to 

July 14 and July 16 to Aug. 24; (4) Latin 

American workshop. 


Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

(1) and (2) I. E. Reynolds; (3) May 21 to 

July 13. 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Tex. 

(1) and (2) Henry E. Meyer; (3) July 2 to 

Aug. 25. 


State Teachers College, Bemidji, Mich. 
(1) and (2) Carl O. Thompson; (3) June 
11 to Aug. 24; (5) L. U. Rowland. 


State Teachers College, Duluth, Minn. 
(1) and (2) J. K. Ehlert; (3) June 18 to 
July 28; (5) Frank Mannheimer. 


State Teachers College, Kearney, Neb. 
(1) and (2) Gavin L. Doughty; (3) June 4 
to Aug. 3. 


State Teachers College, Mayville, N. D. 
(1) and (2) H. J. Lee; (3) June 11 to 
Aug. 3. 

State Teachers College, Wayne, Neb. 

(1) Lenard Good; (2) Russel Anderson; (3) 
June 4 to Aug. 24; (4) High school music 
camp, workshop in rural school music. 


State University of lowa, lowa City, lowa. 
(1) and (2) P. G. Clapp; (3) June 12 to 
Aug. 8; (5) Thompson Stone. 


Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex. 
(1) and (2) T. Smith McCorkle; (3) July 2 
to Aug. 28; (4) band, orchestra, chorus, 
summer camp. 


Texas State College for Women, Denton, Tex. 
(1) and (2) William E. Jones; (3) June 6 
to Sept. 1. 


Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. 
(1) and (2) Julien Paul Blitz; (3) June 1 
to July 10 and July 11 to Aug. 18. 


Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth 5, Tex. 
(1) and (2) Walter Lynn; (3) June 4 to 
July 13 and July 16 to Aug. 24. 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

(1) and (2) Rowland W. Dunham; (3) 
July 1 to Aug. 24; (4) Clinic band, chorus, 
and orchestra. 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
(1) and (2) F. B. Stiven; (3) June 13 to 
Aug. 4. 


University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

(1) D. M. Swarthout; (3) June 27 to Aug. 
18; (4) Summer music camp; (5) Ralph 
Rush, L. Bruce Jones, James Robinson. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(1) Otto Stahl; (2) Earl V. Moore and 
David Mattern; (3) July 2 to Aug. 21; 
(4) Music education workshop, refresher 
courses, string symposium. 


University of Mi ta, Mi polis, Minn. 
(1) Hazel B. Nohavec, Music Building; (3) 
June 18 to July 28; (4) Music education 
problems in wartime and postwar schools; 


(5) Russell V. Morgan. 


University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
(1) and (2) Rogers Whitmore; (3) June 11 
to Aug. 3. 


University of Nebreska, Lincoln, Neb. 

(1) and (2) Arthur Westbrook; (3) May 28 
to July 7 and May 28 to July 27; (4) High 
school music course; (5) S. T. Burns, Don- 
ald McGaffey, David Foltz, Willard Robb. 


University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
N. D. 

(1) J. E. Howard; (2) J. E. Howard, H. C. 

Rowland; (3) June 11 to Aug. 3; (4) Vocal 

and instrumental clinics. 


University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
(1) E. J. Schultz; (2) L. S. Salter; (3) June 
1 to July 31. 


University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. 
(1) and (2) W. R. Colton; (3) June 11 to 
July 18; (4) Band arranging, acoustics of 
music. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
(1) and (2) Leon L. Iltis; (3) June 23 to 
Aug. 17; (4) Music clinic; (5) John Finley 
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Williamson, Sigfrid Prager, David Hugh 
Jones, Carleton Lee Stewart. 


VanderCook School of Music, Chicago 12, 
Ul. 

(1) H. E. Nutt; (2) H. A. VanderCook; (3) 

June 25 to Aug. 2; (4) Special courses for 

instrumental teachers. 


West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, 
Tex. 

(1) Registrar; (2) Wallace R. Clark; (3) 

June 5 to Aug. 11. 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 
(1) and (2) Arthur Shepherd; (3) June 


18 to July 27; (4) Special courses in theory 
and music appreciation methods and ma- 
terials, seminar in church music; (5) Hans 
Theodore David. 


Wisconsin State Teachers College, LaCrosse, 
Wis. 

(1) and (2) Thomas Annett; (3) June 11 

to July 20 and July 23 to Aug. 24; (4) 

Workshop in music. 


Wooster College 

Wooster, Ohio. 
(1) and (2) Neill O. Rowe; (3) May go to 
July 28. 


Conservatory of Music, 


WEST AND NORTHWEST 


Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 

(1) President’s office; (2) Leroy Robert- 
son; (3) June 11, two six-week sessions; (4) 
Seventh annual music festival, band clinic. 


Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 

(1) and (2) Arthur Berdahl; (3) June 18 
to July 27; (4) Workshop and demonstra- 
tion school. 


Mills College, Oakland 13, Calif. 
(1) and (2) Luther B. Marchant; (3) June 
29 to Aug. 10; (5) Egon Petri, Budapest 
String Quartet, Darius Milhaud. 


Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. 
(1) and (2) John Crowder; (3) June 11 to 
July 20 and June ‘11 to Aug. 17; (4) Insti- 
tute with master classes for Montana State 
Music Teachers Association; (5) Arthur 
Benjamin. 


Northern Montana College, Havre, Mont. 
(1) Kendrick ‘Clarke; (2) Clara Kjerstad; 


(3) June 4 to Aug. 3. 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 

(1) Catherine Penn; (2) William E. Knuth; 

(3) June 25 to Aug. 3; (4) music work- 

shop, demonstration units; (5) Charles M. 

Dennis, members of San Francisco Sym- 

phony Orchestra. 
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State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
(1) and (2) Herbert T. Norris; (3) June 11 
to July 6; (4) High school music camp. 


State Normal College, Dillon, Mont. 
(1) and (2) Ralph McFadden; (g) June 4 
to Aug. 10. 


University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
(1) and (2) Albert I. Elkus; (3) July 2 
to Aug. 10; (4) Ernest Bloch’s course “To- 
ward an Understanding of Music”; (5) Er- 
nest Bloch, J. Leon Ruddick, Robert A. 
Choate. 


University of California at Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 

(1) Director of Summer Sessions; (2) L. A. 

Petran; (3) July 2 to Aug. 10; (4) Music 

of church, theater, cinema, and radio. 


University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

(1) and (2) Alvah A. Beecher; (3) June 11 
to July 20; (4) Music camp for high school 
students, music educators’ workshop. 


University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
(1) and (2) Thomas Giles; (3) June 11 to 
July 20. 


University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
(1) Henry A. Burd; (2) Carl Paige Wood; 
(3) July 2 to Aug. 24; (4) Eleventh Annual 
High School Music Institute; (5) Andor 
Foldes, Rex Underwood. 


University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

(1) and (2) George Gunn; (3) June 20 to 

July 24 and July 25 to Aug. 28; (4) Band 

clinic. 

Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham, Wash. 


(1) Registrar; (2) Nils Boson; (3) June 18 
to Aug. 17. 





MILLS 
(Continued from page 56) 

responsibility,” it must make and the 
merchant must sell during the first 
full year after the war—year indi- 
cated as 194x—165 per cent more 
radio-phonograph combinations than 
it did in 1940, the last full year be- 
fore the war. It must make and sell 
151 per cent more pianos and or- 
gans and 106 per cent more band 
and orchestra instruments. 

These sales objectives can be 
achieved. We believe we can do it 
in light of the recent increase in op- 
tional or discretionary spending 
power of the average Amcrican fam- 
ily. One consumer research author- 
ity recently found the richest con- 
sumer units, those with prewar in- 
comes of $5,000 and over, showed a 
small average gain of 10 to 15 per 
cent. The next 1,800,000 consumer 
units with prewar incomes of $3,000 
to $5,000 showed gains of 75 to 100 
per cent in average discretionary 
spending power. The 4,400,000 con- 


sumer prewar incomes from $1,000 
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to $2,000 showed gains of nearly 
300 per cent. And the lowest income 
group—those with prewar incomes of 
less than $1,o00o—has indicated in- 
creases in discretionary spending 
power of nearly $2,000. 

These figures are important be- 
cause all prewar statistics indicate 
that piano ownership increases in 
proportion to family income. On 
the basis of the best information 
available, 6,000,000 American fami- 
lies owned pianos prior to the war. 
Seventy per cent of the wealthy fami- 
lies, 60 per cent of the upper mid- 
dle class families, 48 per cent of the 
lower middle class families, and 36 
per cent of the poorer families 
owned pianos. With the discretion- 
ary purchasing power of the lower 
income groups increased in the per- 
centages indicated, the postwar sales 
potential seems bright indeed. 

In the years immediately follow- 
ing the war, America will build 
1,000,000 new homes a year. Every 
home is a potential prospect for a 
piano, a radio-phonograph combi- 
nation, television as well as other 
musical merchandise. When the un- 
satisfied demand for instruments re- 
sulting from the war has been filled, 
the industry will have an opportu- 


’ nity to take advantage of the recent 


upward swing in birth rate. Every 
child is a potential music student; 
every student a customer. 

The Association, we are proud to 
say, has more than a program; it has 
the machinery with which to carry 
it out. It will be implemented by 
these committees: Music in Indus- 
try, Community Music, Music and 
the Church, School Cooperation, 
Public Relations, Trade Practice, 
Sales Training, Better Store Service, 
Store Modernization, and Merchan- 
dising Helps for Merchants. 

Manufacturers have been quick to 
sense the importance of the program 
and many of them have generously 
contributed to the promotional fund 
which makes it possible. Essentially, 
however, it is a “merchant’s pro- 
gram” and they must provide the 
funds to assure its continuation. 
Membership is solicited. 

As in every program, “who’s who” 
counts for more than “what’s what.” 
The inspirational force behind this 
aggressive program is E. R. McDuff, 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Music Merchants and presi- 
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dent of Grinnell Brothers of Detroit. 
Associated with him as members of 
the executive committee of the As- 
sociation are L. G. LaMair, presi- 
dent of Lyon & Healy, Inc., Chicago; 
George L. Byerly, president of By- 
erly Brothers Music Company, 
Peoria, Ill.; Harry D. Griffith, vice- 
president of Griffith Piano Company, 
Newark, N. J. The treasurer is Wil- 
liam R. Steinway, vice-president of 
Steinway & Sons, New York City. 
The governing board of the Asso- 
ciation, in addition to the members 
of the executive committee, includes 
Carl Wittich, Wittich’s, Reading, 
Pa.; Russell B. Wells, Chas. E. Wells 
Music Co., Denver, Colo.; Paul E. 
Murphy, M Steinert & Sons, Boston, 
Mass.; Harry E. Callaway, Thearle 
Music Company, San Diego, Calif.; 
Thomas Dahl, Thayer Piano Co., 
Honolulu, T. H.; Paul W. Jenkins, 
Jenkins Music Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 


Earl Campbell, Campbell Music 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Frank O. 
Wilking, Wilking Music Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Parker M. Harris, 
Philip Werlein, Ltd., New Orleans, 
La.; Dwight F. McCormack, McCor- 
mack & Co., San Francisco, Calif.; 
Melville Clark, Clark Music Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y.; Wm. Howard 
Beasley, Whittle Music Company, 
Dallas, Tex.; Jerome F. Murphy, M. 
Steinert & Sons, Boston, Mass.; 
Charles E. Wells, Chas. E. Wells 
Music Co., Denver, Colo.; Alfred D. 
LaMotte, Thearle Music Co., San 
Diego, Calif.; Otto B. Heaton, Heat- 
on’s Music Store, Columbus, Ohio; 
W. W. Smith, J. W. Greene Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio; Robert N. Wat- 
kin, Dallas, Tex.; J. Edwin Butler, 
Butler Music Company, Marion, 
Ind.; M. V. DeForest, Sharon, Pa.; 
Edmund Gram, Edmund Gram, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Mr. Mills, executive secretary of the National Association of 


Music Merchants, outlines some of the present and postwar 


problems of the industry and indicates action from his 


group. 





Music Merchants Plan 
National Program 


By WILLIAM A. MILLS 


HAT’S ahead for the music 

industry? That is a question 
which music merchants all over the 
country are asking. The National 
Association of Music Merchants seeks 
to give them facts upon which to 
base decisions, through a series of 
district and regional meetings. Sev- 
eral meetings have been held. Other 
meetings are planned—more than a 
score of them—in every part of the 
country. 

Using as its slogan “Individual 
Prosperity through Group Coopera- 
tion,” the Association is at present 
engaged in a program to “merchan- 
dise music.” Our forty-four-year-old 
organization has taken a new lease 
on life. In the summer of 1944, 
when the end of the European phase 
of the war seemed imminent, and 
the hope that instruments and musi- 
cal merchandise would be available 
in almost normal quantities seemed 
justified, it was decided to challenge 
the music merchants of the country 
to support a worth-while, result-get- 
ting organization. ‘Taking full rec- 
ognition of the inevitable postwar 
battle for the consumer’s dollar, 
these merchants decided to organize 
now for the competition that they 
know lies ahead. In line with this 
decision, spacious and _ attractive 
headquarters for the Association 
have been established in the heart of 
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Chicago’s music center. A compe- 
tent, merchandise-minded staff has 
been organized, and a practical pro- 
gram has been adopted. 

For many years the Association 
has been accepted as a spokesman 
for the piano merchant. It has been 
charged, erroneously we believe, with 
having only a passing interest in 
other types of musical merchandise. 
Refuting this charge, the new pro- 
gram will include sheet music, phon- 
ograph records, band and orchestra 
instruments, musical merchandise, 
radios, and phonographs, as well as 
pianos and organs. The Board of 
Control of the National Association 
of Music Merchants has charged the 
staff with the responsibility to do 
everything possible to expand the 
use of music. There is an old say- 
ing in retail circles, that, “When 
there is traffic on Main Street, every- 
body is busy; when there is no traf- 


fic on Main Street, nobody is busy.” 


Our problem then is to get “trafhic 
on the musical Main Streets of Amer- 
ica.” We recognize that when peo- 
ple become interested in music, the 
law of averages will take care of the 
sale of musical merchandise. 

The “smart” music merchant has 
come to realize that others engaged 
in selling the same kind of merchan- 
dise are not competitors but rather 
“cooperators” in promoting in- 
creased interest in and for music. 
The merchant who has studied his 
market realizes also that competition 
is not between music merchants but 
with other types of durable con- 
sumer goods. A casual study of mar- 
ket analyses already published indi- 
cates that these competitive groups 
(automobiles, household appliances, 
furniture, sporting goods, etc.) have 
done a better job of merchandising. 
Our group has been content, for the 
most part, to be shopkeepers, rather 
than merchants. 

Today it is different. The music 
merchant is alert. He is attending 
meetings, asking questions, studying 
his market, and planning his promo- 
tions. He is taking advantage of the 
Association’s fourfold program to 
“Merchandise Music’—through Bet- 
ter Selling; through Better Store 
Service; through Modernized Stores; 
and through Expanded Interest in 
Music. 


Postwar Potentialities 


We have been doing some “fact 
finding” here at national headquar- 
ters. We have been collecting infor- 
mation about the industry’s postwar 
sales potential as well as measuring 
its postwar problems. We think we 
have at least part of the answer. 

Prior to becoming executive secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Music Merchants, I was the staft 
member of the Ohio State Chamber 
of Commerce charged with studying 
postwar problems. That assignment 
made it necessary for me to work 
closely with the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. No other 
agency, public or private, has a bet- 
ter concept of the postwar challenge 
to American business. CED, I find, 
has something for the music mer- 
chants to “shoot at.” “If the music 
industry,” it tells us, “carries its 
share of the postwar re-employment 


(Continued on page 54) 
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